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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 

Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 
~ “Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonoon, C°COA."—British Medical Journal. 














BLACK BEETLES! | [TAT 
BLACK BEETLES! BRONCHITIS. 


Black beetles are easily and infallibly destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. Sista’ stsesrictrtsic 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other ante 


2 
insects are destroyed by KEATING’S INSECT DES- 
TROYING POWDER, which is quite harmless to domestic KEATINC’S 
animals.—Sold in tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by THomas 
Keatina, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, and -all Cou GH L0 ZEN C FE S 
Chemists (free by post, 14 and 38 stamps). . 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for “‘ KEAT- 


” Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
TNGS ‘FOWDES,” and take no other, and you 1s, 144. and 28, 9d. N.B.—They contain no 


will not be disappointed. opium or preparation thereof. . 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s. ; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—tTin, 23s, ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £1 lls, 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs, 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c, 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 





































Fenders —Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s, to £6. 
Stcves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, &c, 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s, 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &e 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 





; Catalogues free. 
DEANE & CO., 46, Kinc wituiam street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
a a a? Se TRB Lire” GOUT. AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated Modi. 


WORLD FAMED BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 

BLOOD MIXTURE their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
x vital part. 

———— / Sold at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors, 


Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 
Tut CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER 


















Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 
arising. ForScrofula, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ‘ 
its effects are marvello’ of Testimonials from all parts. In ONE FOLD ef Kay & Richardson's New 


us. 
bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, WHRICK as FWO FOLDS of the old make, 12 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, MUCH CNEAPER, and WEARS BETTER |! 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, ¥ Si yer 
London Depét, 160, Oxford Street, 
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Fifth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. 


Bound in Cloth, Antique! Printed on Sia mb Wk WOOD Hi. 
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FOR GOOD for the cure a ate yo oS 
THE EARNEST INQUIRER. GOOD fim a, declared ‘ete’ lait 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 
RY 
W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in bores s¢ 1s. 144. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ARTIFICIAL }= TEETH. 


Mr, G. H. JONES. "Sithdsiin DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Jammediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 














——~ a enna) | ESTABLISHED PRESSING ONWARD; 
WORSDELLS PILLS. an Tiving By the Rev. W. 
Wurrremorg, D.D., Rector of 
50 YEARS. St. Katherine Cree, London. 
vid Small gs ‘ “‘bevelied 
na béards, it mo- 
Med aly fee the’ Soouias complains tat “has os ry bey pense rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
persons, = difficulty aint eciesben of KAYR’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. They are ‘safe, Biisaek': W § M Podts, 1%, 
Sold by “ir Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 1}d,, 26. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Hundreds of cases of . 
cure accompany each box. 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN. TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


‘Tincep aTELy RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES. RHEUMATI GOUT, BRDNOGHIE NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiftnoan or Workeny of tae lore Goan; Whoop Gough Sa arn ‘hroat, Enlargement’ 8 ee aalic 
, &e., Ke. 
sae an abe “ally Shona a tScaie eae Wark Dictate ese hee MF eB Peo 
ee Oe Ewin see Trot Const y roo EO. ’ each, or y post from Proprietor, 


Use Symington’ s. Patent. Pea. Flour. 


ik is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, ani Gd no boiling, and rapidly makes a 
Tureen of RichSoup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d.; or in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d, and 3s. each. 











TRADE MARK, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
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In Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, elegant, price 2s. 6d., 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERGS TROUBLES. 





A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


‘¢ We can safely reccomend this very pretty, well-told tale to all our young lady readers.” —Court Journal. 


“¢ A book that we should be glad to find in every home. 


a present of it to their servants.”—Kind Words, 


Let our young ladies read it for themselves, and then make 





LONDON: 


WILLIAM. POOLE, 


124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what ago, 
‘TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Londen. 





THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for 
Twelve Months, 6s, 9d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER, 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number. 

“ Undeceived.” By Rurs Exuiorr, Authoress of 
“A Voice from the Sea,’ “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &e, 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks, 

« Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the , Sie Folks, By Miss A. E, Ceunrznay, 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rev. 

Tuorniay SMITH. 

Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 

Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 





Original Stories, Narratives, and 
oetry. 
New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 


By Rey. Quintus QuaRLEs. 

Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 

Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 

Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours, 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 

The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles, 
Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


THE MONTHLY PART, PRICEIISIXPENCE, 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice matter. 





OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET. LONDON, E.C. 
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LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted 21 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
aaoag B for pa, © Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Lo ss of Ap  Mistarineet, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the  Nomtch and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional res eee jing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS oe s TULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from toe 
great a flow of blood to the hi should never be without them, as 
a dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


nie FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
eddvess of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine thes aly 


Price 1s, 14d, and 2s, 94, per Box, 





A CURE FOR ALL! 






HOLLOWAY S OINTMEN 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man mey be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these means, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
It is an infalliole 
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POPULAR WORKS 


FOR 


PRESENTS & SCHOOL PRIZES. 





THE CROWN LIBRARY. 


An entirely new series of original works of a standard character, 
produced in a style suitable for presentation. Each volume eon- 
tains between 300 and 400 pages crown 8vo., is illustrated, hand- 
somely printed, and neatly bound in eloth gilt, Price 5s, 


King’s] s Bocehes : Stories of Old Chums. By STEPHEN J, 
NA, Author of ‘Off Parade,” ‘‘ Plucky Fellows,” &c. 


With 8 yok 

Pioneers oof the pobristian Faith. By A. GRUAR 
FORBES, With8 P 

Six b Oo: Semin of Old Lae oy Red EDITH 


Tw 

DIXON, and MARY D. MORGAN. With 

The Em ires and Cities of Asia. “By ¢ " @RUAR 
FORBES. With a Map and 6 plates, 

Alice de Burgh: a Home By LOUISA 
JOYCE TOM INSON. 

Famous Books: Sketches of the Highways and Byways uf 
English Literature. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Small crown 8vo., handsomely bound, 3s, 6d. each. 
Adventures in the Ice. By JOHN TILLOTSON. With 
4 Portraits, and 14 other Lllustrations, 
Busy Hives Around Us — With 7 Illustrations by 
WILLIAM HARVEY, and ot 
Famous py Merchants. By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 
Holiday Adventures; or, The Stretten’s Summer in Nor- 
mandy. With 8 Illustrations. 
Men who have Risen: a — for Boys. With 8 Illustra. 
tions by CHARLES A. DOYL 
Pioneers of Civilization. "by the Author of “Lives of 
Eminent Men,” &c. With Portrait of Dr. Livingstone. 
Sendford and Merton. By THOMAS DAY, With Illustra. 


tion’ 
Graal Beginnings ; or, The Way to Get On, With 8 Illusira- 


tory for Girls. 


Steady. “Aim (The) : a Book of enone and Encourayements, 
By W. H. DAVENPORT AD 
Stories from Baglish Sines during the Middle 
Ages. By MARIA HACK. With Illustrations, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With 12 full-page Lllustrations. 
Intending Purchasers of Prize Books should write for Viatus 
& Co.’s ComrPLutTs CataLoauz. 


London: VIRTUE &CO., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, Paterhoster Row, 








In Monthly Parts, price Sevenpence each, with numerous Illustrations, 


THE LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D. 


THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER. 








A Tinted Portrait of Dr. Satie Lame 17 by 22 inches) will be presented with the First Part. 


LONDON: ADAM & CO, 14, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW ; 
AND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prayers for x Pear, 

ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Ohurch of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 


LONDON: 








WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 














“The praise of ‘LITTLE FOLKS’ is among all the 
erities as THE PERFECT IDEAL OF A MAGAZINE FOR 
THE Y OUNG,”—Guascow Mai. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY, 6D. 


“*LITTLE FOLKS’ disarms criticism. It is so admi- 
rably adapted to the purpose for which it was designed, 
that nothing but praise can be accorded alike to the matter 
which is provided for youthful readers, and the exquisite 


pictorial cuts by which it is illustrated and enlivened.’— 
Civil Service Review. 


“* LITTLE FOLKS’ has out-distanced all competitors, 
and keeps the position so well won with a boldness and 
firmness defying competition. Its tales are the best we have 
ever seen for children.”—Derby Mercury. 


“= Order PART 28 of LITTLE FOLKS, price 6d., 
commencing the NEW VOLUME FOR 1877, and con- 
taining a beautiful COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London ; 


And all Booksellers. 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 


A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE. 


By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 


CHAPTER V.—THE BEGINNING 
SHIP. 


OF A FRIEND- 


** People young and soft-natured are apt to think 

it an easy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendship a sure price of another man’s ; but when 
experience shall have shown them the hardness of 
most hearts, the hollowness of others, and the uncer- 
tainty of all, they will find that a friend is the gift of 
God, and that He only who made hearts can unite 
them.” — South. 
Mrs. Duncan was highly pleased at this 
desirable consummation of her daughter’s 
twentieth birthday. It had not taken her 
by surprise. Mr. Duncan also showed more 
elation than was usual with him. He had 
the Scotch undemonstrativeness of cha- 
racter. 

“T cannot tell you why,” he said to his 
wife, “but this takes from my mind a great 
deal of anxiety with regard to our dear, 
Clarice.” 

“‘ Surely it was a very causeless anxiety. 
Clarice was likely to marry well. She has 
too much good sense to throw herself away.” 

Mrs, Duncan thought but little of her hus- 
band’s words at the time. They seemed all 
uncalled for. A day came when they re- 
curred to her. 

Clarice was not so excited this evening as 
she had been after the ball; on the contrary, 
a quiet, restful feeling took possession of her. 
Trotter was, as usual, in attendance when 
she retired. Before leaving her, she said, 
very sweetly,— 

“T am sure, Miss Clarice, you'll forgive 
me for saying how much my heart’s been 
with you all to-day. I made free to get a 
little token, thinking you would not be above 
accepting it from me, and if you'll be so good | 
as let it. lie on your dressing-table I shall 
think you very kind.” 

“Thank you, Trotter, it shall be as you 
wish. What a beautiful text-book! I never 
saw one got up in this style before. Anda 
ruled page for memoranda—how very con- 
venient! I have seen them on some dress- 
ing-tables, but I never had one for myself.” | 

She turned to the fly-leaf, whereon was in- | 
scribed, in a neat round hand, “ Miss Dun- | 
can— with Trotter’s affectionate duty and| 
x. 


best birthday wishes. ‘Thy word have I 
hid in mine heart, that I might not sin against 
Thee’ (Psa. cxix,.11).” 

Clarice felt the tears come into her eyes. 
No gift that she had received that day had 
stirred a purer or more beautiful emotion. 
Instinctively she knew that it was the gift of 
a friend—of a well-wisher in the highest, 
holiest sense, and her heart opened to this 
new friend, and closed upon her, never more 
to bid farewell to her. For while the heart 
remains constant, absence even cannot make 
us say farewell to the memory of the being 
we hold dear. 

Yes, so it was; but not a word was 
spoken. The eyes of the two did not meet. 
There was only the subtle consciousness of a 


little feeling at work which was best left un- 


expressed, and then Trotter said, in her usual 
quiet way,— 

“T took the liberty of marking the text for 
your birthday. It seemed just what one 
would like to remember—such times and 
always,—“Ye are not your own ; for ye are 
bought with a price’’ (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20). 

“Yes,” said Clarice, absently ; and she did 
not feel safe in saying more. Yet before she 
slept that night these words were saying 
themselves over in her memory,—* Ye are 
are not your own ; for ye are bought with a 
price.” She had a vague notion of their 
meaning ; .they were familiar; but not. till 
now had they come to her with a beauty. and 
a force. 

She wondered why they were spoken—to 
whom they were originally addressed—what 
was their just limitation? It had come home 
to her very strongly that in this consumma- 


‘tion of her twentieth birthday she was no 


longer her own. She had promised to re- 
nounce her independence, and he to whom 
she had made the promise assumed towards 
her an air of protection and of ownership. 
No, she was no longer her own; she was 


;another’s ; and she was fully alive to the 
| position in which this had placed her. Some 


day she hoped she should find it very sweet 
not to be her own. 
But the text said, “ Ye are bought with a 
G 
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price.” 


The blood of Jesus was the price. | versible. 


Of course I don’t affect Bible 


The purchase-money had been paid, and for | phraseology ; but I am sure the sentiment is 


her, too. 


Vet could it be true of her, “ Ye are not 


to be found, because it is so very true.” 


Trotter looked grave in a moment. The 


your own”? Why had it never occurred to} facility with which her mind reverted to 
her before to dispute her self-proprietorship ?| Scriptural precept and illustration had fur- 


Ah! had not the Spirit been disputing it 


nished one text on her mistress’s side: “‘ Then 


with her in aii these agitated questionings to| they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
which the idol of her heart had spoken a|another, and the Lord hearkened and heard 
false peace? Had He not been saying to her|it ; and a book of remembrance was written 
in all her concern for mental and social dis-| before Him for them that feared the Lord, 


sipation, for wasted time, for unpreparedness 
for eternity ; in all, in all the subdued heart- 
ache, “ Ye are not your own” ? 

If not, then whose? “Ye are bought 
with a price.” 

Oh, how a single text can put into type 
and compress into a single sentence the 
heart’s many-leaved manuscript! It is as 
the compression of the Buddhist’'s library 
into a single sentence borne upon a palm leaf. 

The mistress and maid sat together one 
afternoon,—the former at work with the 
thin flaky wax leaves, the latter employed in 
altering dresses. There had been a quiet 
growth of confidence and affectionate regard 
between them of late, but it had not ripened 
into free and friendly talk. 

“Trotter,” said Clarice, after a little mus- 
ing fit, “do you know that I think you one 
of the most reserved persons I have ever met 
with ?” 

Trotter looked up with a surprised ‘smile, 
and then broke into a little fit of laughter, 
such as Clarice had seen her betrayed into 
on occasion, and not without secretly enjoy- 
ing it, the girl looked so deprecating after- 
wards and so helpless. 

Are any of our readers afflicted with the 
like infirmity ? they will fully sympathize with 
Trotter. 

“* Now what is the matter? what have I 
said to amuse you ?” 

“I was only hoping you’d consider my 
reserve in my favour, Miss Clarice. The 
wise man says, ‘A still tongue sheweth a wise 
head ;’ and, ‘In the multitude of words there 
is folly.’” 

“Oh, that is very egotistical on your part, 
Trotter. You, so modest, I didn’t expect 
such a’ specimen of special pleading on your 
own account.” 

“No, Miss Clarice, and that was why I 
laughed.” 

“I wish I could think of something the 
wise man says on the other side; I am sure, 
if I were to look, I should find a proverb to 
the effect that when two people have much 
time together it is their duty to be con- 





and that thought upon Hisname. And they 
shall be Mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that 
day when I make up My jewels, and I will 
spare them as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him.” “ The heaviness of man’s 
heart maketh his spirit to stoop, but a good 
word maketh it glad.” 

And so lightly had the admonition fallen 
upon her, that she was relapsing into one of her 
most serious moods as she thought of those 
sweet, sweet conversations which the beloved 
disciple has so lovingly put upon record for 
us. In spirit, Trotter was joining the dis- 
ciples on the road to Emmaus, and feeling 
her heart burn within her as the stranger 
guest expounded to them the Scriptures, when 
Clarice said, in her liveliest manner,— 

“Now you are away from me again! I 
can’t think, Trotter, why it is you are not 
more open with me. You must have the 
feelings of a girl, for you are only my own 
age. Iam not distant with you,—at least, I 
hope not; and yet you won’t break through 
the ice. I declare, Trotter, I should die if 
I had no one to talk to. You, it appears, 
thoroughly enjoy it.” 

“Oh, Miss Clarice, I beg your pardon! 
Forgive my unmindfulness and selfishness. I 
haven’t thought you’d encourage me to talk, 
but just out of kindness to myself; and as 
your world, and your books and line of thought 
lie the other way from mine, I didn’t know 
where we could meet in talk, unless it is of 
Him who is the close Friend of rich and 
poor, high and low alike.” 

Trotter said this nervously. Clarice rather 
winced at it. 

“Tt is not only out of kindness I want to 
talk to you. Do you think I can have any 
one like you always about me, and not care 
to know what your life has been, and a little 
of what you think and feel and look forward 
to? Come, Trotter, you shall tell me all 
about yourself, beginning at ‘once upon a 
time I.was born,’ and ending with present 
trials and future prospects.” 

Thus adjured, Trotter began her auto- 
biographical task obediently. 
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“‘ My father was a silk weaver at Paisley, 
and a good man. Hewas a Presbyterian, 
and brought his children up perhaps a little 
too strictly, for we learned to fear God long 
before we learned to love Him. However, 
the fear restrained us for some time from 
outward sin, so we had all need to be 
thankful that we were trained up in it.” 

“T shouldn’t have supposed any training 
was too strict for your ideal, Trotter, you are 
so strict with yourself.” 

‘Yes, miss, but that’s different from being 
compelled to it. There’s all the difference 
between crucifying your own will and others 
|| crucifying it for you, that there is between 
|| liberty and bondage. Itis right that children 
| 








should be trained from the earliest in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; but 
there are some good people so anxious that 
they put the admonition before the nurture, 
'| and if once their children get the notion that 
|| God is so severe and inexorable that it is of 
no use trying to please Him, then it is certain 
|| that the enemy of souls will take advantage 
| of that, and try to have them that he may sift 





them as wheat. So it was through despairing 
| of ever being good, ever hearing my parents, 
|| who loved me dearer than their lives, though 
1 they kept the love out of sight, say they 
were well pleased with me, there came a day 
when I was sifted as wheat.” 
“ But why were they so severe ? you were 
|| never a naughty girl, I am sure.” 
“T was not outwardly. There is no blame 
for the severity, Miss Clarice; it was all 
love, if it was mistaken love. They were 
| afraid if they praised us too much we should 

think too well of ourselves, or remain con- 
tented instead of pressing onward ; and they 
| never took thought of how discouragement 
|| might hinder us, and even send us backward 
(| in all that was good. Well, it was so with 
me; and when I got out in the world a bit, 
from being discouraged I began to think 
that I was hardly used. 

“IT was apprenticed to a dressmaker when 
I was fourteen, and to encourage me to be 








got used to it, and saw no judgment fall upon 
the girls such as I had been led to expe@t 
ir.ust fall it the majesty of Heaven were made 
light of. 

“Then I began to take great notice of 
styles of dress. I would look into the shop 
windows a long time going home, and there 
was never a novelty passed my eye. New ideas 
in the style or the trimming took my atten- 
tion directly, and my employer said she had 
never had an apprentice with more aptitude. | 
It would have been well had that been all; 
but what I saw on other people I coveted for | 
myself. I made my scanty dresses as fashion- 
able as I could, anc wore ribbons and flowers | 
abroad I daren’t be seen with at home. Then | 
evenings at music saloons followed for which | 

| 
{ 








I had dressed at the houses of other girls, 
my parents thinking all the time that I was 
working over-hours.” 

“Trotter, if I didn’t hear all this from | 
your own lips I couldn’t believe it. What- |} 
ever has altered you so much?” {| 

“The grace of God,” said Trotter, simply, | 
“but it’s bitter and sorrowful to think what 
I was by nature before the grace, long sinned 
against, prevailed. 

“ When I was sixteen I lost my mother, || 
and that was the point at which I paused in 

my career of folly. It was a sore grief to 

me to lose her, and to think how I had 

slighted her counsel, and would none of her 

reproof. And then, when I had no chance of. | 
making up to her for the way I had blinded | 
her, she was taken. She was only ill a few || 
days, but oh! whoever sees a Christian die, | 
Miss Clarice, will never forget it. It was all | 
peace. Just before the last she told us that 
she knew clearer than she’d known it before 
that ‘ God is love,’ and she made us children | 
promise her, with our breaking hearts, that | 
we’d follow hard after her.” 

“ Ard having done that, you turned over a 
new leaf and lived righteously ever after, dear || 
Trotter?” 
“T tried to; but that was not so easy, Miss 











industrious I was allowed to keep for myself 
bits of money that I made by working over- 
hours, though my father enjoined it upon me 
to tithe even that, as being the way of getting 
| the Lord’s blessing upon my earnings, and 

due to the profession of a Christian, which 
| profession he was longing to see me take 
(| upon me. Well, when I got amongst other 
|| girls I was laughed at for my strict notions, 
and taught many things I had better never 
have learned. It shocked me at first, the 
talk that went on in the workroom ; but I 























jewellery. ‘That would make you look all the 





had to be loosed from the bands of those sins 
which I by my frailty had committed, ere I 
could go free.” 

“That is, you felt it hard to break off old 
habits and old associations, and to form new |! 
ones.” 

“Yes, and more than that, the past re- 
mained to be repented of. You can’t with a 
soiled face and hands make yourself present- 
able for a wedding feast, you know, Miss 
Clarice, by just putting on a grand dress and 


| 
} 
Clarice. Present for pastcanne’er atone. 1] | 
} 
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worse. So it was with me. My righteousness 
was filthy rags. Sin had left me stained 
and unfit to lift up my eyes unto heaven, 
and I knew I must be washed and made 
white before God could own me as His 
child.” 

“ But what could you do except do your 
very best? You can’t cancel the past. I 
should just have left it.” 

“No; we can’t any of us cancel our past, 
but, glory to God, Jesus can. We've run up 
a long score with God, but He has paid it 
by bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree, and it’s ours to ‘a// the debt;’ and we 
never can know true happiness until we have 
alled it; that is, seen it receipted for our- 
selves.” 

“Well, Trotter, I am sure it is very sweet 
to hear you talk. You ought not to be so 
chary of your words when they are so well 
worth hearing. And now you feel safe and 
happy?” 

“Yes: I was one day looking at a picture 
in a print-shop. It was a very quiet, grave 
picture. The Good Shepherd was shown 
stretched and bleeding upon the turf. The 
wolf had slain Him, and beside Him there 
stood the sheep He had been seeking to 
rescue, all unconcerned. Then, Miss Clarice, 
the thought came to me, I had been like that 
careless, stupid sheep ovce; but my heart 
was broken zow. I was in an agony for what 
my Shepherd had borne through my wander- 
ings and my folly. I believed in Him there 
and then standing before that shop window; 
and I’m sure I don’t know how I got home, 
for He stooped from heaven to comfort me. 
I was rejoicing with a joy unspeakable and 
longing to— 

* Tell to all around 
What a dear Saviour I had found.’” 


“Trotter, I believe every word you say. 


How I wish I could feel so too! Such cases 
as yours are very exceptional.” 
“ Exceptional? Oh,no! no! You have 


but-to give up your will, and everything that 
is a snare to Jesus, and He’ll do as much 
for you as He has done for me any day, 
Miss Clarice.” 

The soul of the listener was stirred to the 
very depths. She felt as if she were trembling 
on the verge of the new, strange blessedness 
she had never before had so fully explained 
to her. But what was involved in this giving 
up of the will, and of everything that might 
be a snare, to Jesus? 

Meanwhile Trotter, supposing she was to 


“My father has much comfort with his 
children on the whole. I gave up the dress- 
making, as it proved in time too close for 
me. I preferred being a lady’s-maid. I had 
only one place in that capacity before I came 
here. I was only in it six months. I left it 
because the lady wanted to go abroad, and 
my father said it would break his heart if I 
was to leave my own country.” 

“It appears then you are obedient now,” 
said Clarice, playfully. 

“Yes, since I became decided. I’ve met 
with people who taught me even more fully 
that Jesus Christ is a Saviour from sin, 
that the easiest way of living the divine life 
is to seek to be perfectly holy, and live 
from sinning free. It requires a great deal 
of self-denial, but it is the King’s highway, 
and the command is, ‘ Walk ye in it,’”’ 

“ Self-denial is very difficult.” 

“In time it becomes easy.” 

“Now, Trotter, I will ask you an imperti- 
nent question. Please yourself whether you 
answer it or not. Have you ever thought of 
getting married ?” 

The pale face crimsoned. 

“Ves, once; but it had to be broken off.” 

“Why? did you not love your admirer? 
Did your father object?” 

“Love him? Oh, yes! I could wish now 
that I had loved him less.” 

“Then what separated you?” 

“T had to give him up.” 

“ Why ?”” 

“He did not serve the same Master as I 
did.” 

“ What master ?” 

“The same Master in heaven.” 

“YT see; I might have known you meant 
that. Was he then very wild?” 

** Not by any means.” 

“ Then I think I should have ventured.” 

“The venture was not left to my own 
choice. ‘Be not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers,’ is the command.” 

“ But if he had married you he might have 
been won over.” 

“ By my setting bim an example of disobe- 
dience? Nay, then, Miss Clarice, we are not 
‘to do evil that good may come,’ and we are 
to keep the commandments of God blameless 
if we would have aright to the Tree of Life. 
It’s an awful test the Lord puts us to when 
He bids us give up one we love, keep in His 
temple all day and abjure our idol-worship ; 
but to every trial there’s the recompense— 
‘And ye shall be My sons and My daughters, 
saith the Lord,’ is so sweet, and means so 





proceed with the life-story, continued :— 


much; we cannot ask for more. We can 
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only obey, and answer as Mary answered | herself on it, and avoid the thorns. Two 
Gabriel, ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord,| contending forces were at war in her 
be it unto me according to thy word.’” nature, and they would not, could not be 

“Trotter, you have a text for every-| reconciled. 
thing. If a Rabbin could puzzle you in the| A Guest stood knocking at the door of 
law, a doctor of divinity would not in the| her heart, whom she would fain have entreated 
Gospels.” to enter, for she beheld Him “ chiefest among 

“Because ‘the entrance of Thy word|ten thousand, and altogether lovely;” but 
giveth light,’” replied Trotter, reverently ;| alas ! for He insisted on another making room 
“<it giveth understanding to the simple.’”’ for Him, who sat lordly at its very hearth- 
stone, and refused to admit His rights ! 

“Oh that I might have ye both !” was her 
unavailing moan. “Enter, good Lord, and 
| feast with ws, and we will do Thee homage.” 

‘* Were there but one virtuous man in the world, | But he at the hearthstone offered not to 
SSasary te ll cette wed nak’ teal CUTH a mameon, roearees Taam 
oki tin. aa ile = | would not cross the threshold until that he 

| should have made Him room. Then eyes of 
pitiful upbraiding were turned upon “er, 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ALTAR AND THE 
EVENING SACRIFICE. 








THERE are transition periods in our history 
which we only recognize as transition periods! whose it was to invite Him in and banish all | 
after we have passed through them. Such| who would not own His sovereignty, and cast | 
periods are sometimes very gradual and un- | down every high thought that owned Him not | 
marked. The spirit is let down as gently|as Lord. So pitiful was the look that she | 
into the valley of its humiliation as an infant| wept beneath it the bitterest tears that she | 
sinks to slumber in its mother’s arms; or it | had ever shed; and she Anew her duty, but | 
is borne to mountain heights so insensibly,| she did it not. 
that on waking up to its elevation it wonders} “Ye are not your own; for ye are bought 
by what way it has been led, being ut-| with a price.” 
terly unconscious of the steps it has taken.| Oh the blood-price so freely outpoured 
In others such periods are stormful, vexed, | for her upon the heavy garments of God’s 
and unquiet. The sky lowers gradually, but | justice! Oh the ransom which not even 
clouds skurry hither and thither, and night} Satan could deny as rescuing her from his 
comes on dark, and their conflict is with an| bondage, would she but urge its claim } 
unseen foe. _The watches steal on slowly, but | Property of Christ's, for Him to own, body, 
the agony heightens; now, like Ajax, they cry | spirit, soul. Yes, but on her side there was 
for “ Light,”—anon, like Orestes, for peace ;| a flaw in the contract. Fain would she have 
but the cry echoes back hollowly, mourn- | shut her eyes upon it, but it was there, and 
fully ; and quivering, panting, worsted, they | “ ye are Christ's, and Christ is God’s,” sweet- 
lie, wounded we think to the death; but a| est words of assurance, had no assurance for 
season of the quietness of despair, and again| her so long as the flaw remained. 
the prick of the lance goads them to their feet,| Severe mental struggles to those, the course 
when they close with an antagonism that] of whose lives has before been scarcely || 
seems terrible to torture, powerless to de-| broken by a ripple, are terribly exhaustive. 
stroy. Even the young and healthy will soon suc- }| 
We have been with Clarice Duncan through| cumb to them, and Clarice was worn by this |} 
the first watches of the sorrowful night which] misery to the very shadow of her former self. 
was to prove a transition period toher. The} No one could tell what was the matter with 
night has not closed in very dark yet, and as| her. She strenuously denied being ill, and 
for the contest, only an occasional fencing,| the advice of a physician being asked, he 
wherein a few smarting wounds have been| gave it as his opinion that she was suffering 
dealt her; but an arrow has lodged in her| from nervous depression, and required 
bosom, whence she knoweth not. Be sure| change. 
the night will close in darker, the contest] Major Leslie seconded him in urging Mr. 
will grow more severe; ghostly powers for| Duncan to take her abroad : “but Clarice pro- 
evil, angelic powers for good, will all draw| fessed great unwillingness to leave home. 
near, and contest her as their prize. Ah!| Her father stated that he was so entangled || 
with whom shall the victory be? in the mesh of mercantile responsibilities 
Called from the sybarites’ bed of roses,| that he could not accompany her without 
Clarice felt that she could never readjust] considerable inconvenience, and the ied 
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worse. So it was with me. My righteousness 
was filthy rags. Sin had left me stained 
and unfit to lift up my eyes unto heaven, 
and I knew I must be washed and made 
white before God could own me as His 
child.” 
“ But what could you do except do your 
very best? You can’t cancel the past. I 
should just have left it.” 
“No; we can’t any of us cancel our past, 
but, glory to God, Jesus can. We've run up 
| a long score with God, but He has paid it 
| by bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree, and it’s ours to ‘a// the debt;’ and we 
| never can know true happiness until we have 
| added it; that is, seen it receipted for our- 
| selves.” 
| “Well, Trotter, I am sure it is very sweet 
| to hear you talk. You ought not to be so 
| 
| 
| 








| chary of your words when they are so well 


worth hearing. And now you feel safe and 


happy?” 

“Yes : I was one day looking at a picture 
| in a print-shop. It was a very quiet, grave 
picture. The Good Shepherd was shown 
stretched and bleeding upon the turf. The 
wolf had slain Him, and beside Him there 
stood the sheep He had been seeking to 
| rescue, all unconcerned. Then, Miss Clarice, 
| the thought came to me, I had been like that 
| careless, stupid sheep once; but my heart 
| was broken zow. I was in an agony for what 

my Shepherd had borne through my wander- 
| ings and my folly. I believed in Him there 
| and then standing before that shop window; 
| and I’m sure I don’t know how I got home, 
| for He stooped from heaven to comfort me. 
I was rejoicing with a joy unspeakable and 
longing to— 


© Tell to all around 


“Trotter, I believe every word you say. 
How I wish I could feel so too! Such cases 
as yours are very exceptional.” 

“ Exceptional? Oh, no! no! You have 
but-to give up your will, and everything that 
is a snare to Jesus, and He’ll do as much 
for you as He has done for me any day, 
Miss Clarice.” 

The soul of the listener was stirred to the 
very depths. She felt as if she were trembling 
on the verge of the new, strange blessedness 
she had never before had so fully explained 
to her. But what was involved in this giving 
up of the will, and of everything that might 
be a snare, to Jesus? 

Meanwhile Trotter, supposing she was to 


“My father has much comfort with his 
children on the whole. I gave up the dress- 
making, as it proved in time too close for 
me. I preferred being a lady’s-maid. I had 
only one place in that capacity before I came 
here. I was only in it six months. I left it 
because the lady wanted to go abroad, and 
my father said it would break his heart if I 
was to leave my own country.” 

“Tt appears then you are obedient now,” 
said Clarice, playfully. 

“Yes, since I became decided. I’ve met 
with people who taught me even more fully 
that Jesus Christ is a Saviour from sin, 
that the easiest way of living the divine life 
is to seek to be perfectly holy, and live 
from sinning free. It requires a great deal 
of self-denial, but it is the King’s highway, 
and the command is, ‘ Walk ye in it,’”’ 

“ Self-denial is very difficult.” 

“Tn time it becomes easy.” 

“‘ Now, Trotter, I will ask you an imperti- 
nent question. Please yourself whether you 
answer it or not. Have you ever thought of 
getting married ?” 

The pale face crimsoned. 

“Yes, once; but it had to be broken off.”’ 
“Why? did you not love your admirer? 
Did your father object?” 

“Love him? Oh, yes! I could wish now 
that I had loved him less.” 

‘*Then what separated you ?” 

“T had to give him up.” 

“ Why r i i 

“He did not serve the same Master as I 
did.” 

“ What master ?” 

“The same Master in heaven.” 

“TY see; I might have known you meant 
that. Was he then very wild?” 

“* Not by any means.” 

“ Then I think I should have ventured.” 
“The venture was not left to my own 
choice. ‘Be not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers,’ is the command.” 

“ But if he had married you he might have 
been won over.” 

“ By my setting bim an example of disobe- 
dience? Nay, then, Miss Clarice, we are not 
‘to do evil that good may come,’ and we are 
to keep the commandments of God blameless 
if we would have aright to the Tree of Life. 
It’s an awful test the Lord puts us to when 
He bids us give up one we love, keep in His 
temple all day and abjure our idol-worship ; 
but to every trial there’s the recompense— 
‘And ye shall be My sons and My daughters, 
saith the Lord,’ is so sweet, and means so 
We can 
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much; we cannot ask for more. 
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only obey, and answer as Mary answered| herself on it, and avoid the thorns. Two 
Gabriel, ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord,| contending forces were at war in her 


be it unto me according to thy word.’” 

“Trotter, you have a text for every- 
thing. If a Rabbin could puzzle you in the 
law, a doctor of divinity would not in the 
Gospels.” 

“Because ‘the entrance of Thy word 
giveth light,’” replied Trotter, reverently ; 
“it giveth understanding to the simple.’”’ 





CHAPTER VI.—THE ALTAR AND THE 


EVENING SACRIFICE, 


** Were there but one virtuous man in the world, 
he would hold up his head with confidence and 
honour; he would shame the world, and not the] 
world him.”—.South. 


| 
| 
| 


THERE are transition periods in our history | 
which we only recognize as transition periods| 
after we have passed through them. Such | 
periods are sometimes very gradual and un-| 
marked. The spirit is let down as gently| 
into the valley of its humiliation as an infant | 
sinks to slumber in its mother’s arms ; or it| 
is borne to mountain heights so insensibly, | 
that on waking up to its elevation it wonders | 
by what way it has been led, being ut-| 
terly unconscious of the steps it has taken. | 
In others such periods are stormful, vexed, | 
and unquiet. The sky lowers gradually, but) 
clouds skurry hither and thither, and night) 
comes on dark, and their conflict is with an| 
unseen foe. The watches steal on slowly, but| 
the agony heightens; now, like Ajax, they cry | 
for “ Light,”—anon, like Orestes, for peace ;| 
but the cry echoes back hollowly, mourn- 
fully ; and quivering, panting, worsted, they 
lie, wounded we think to the death; but a 
season of the quietness of despair, and again 
the prick of the lance goads them to their feet, 
when they close with an antagonism that 
seems terrible to torture, powerless to de- 
stroy. 

We have been with Clarice Duncan through 
the first watches of the sorrowful night which 
was to prove a transition period toher. The 
night has not closed in very dark yet, and as 
for the contest, only an occasional fencing, 
wherein a few smarting wounds have been 
dealt her; but an arrow has lodged in her 
bosom, whence she knoweth not. Be sure 
the night will close in darker, the contest 
will grow more severe; ghostly powers for 
evil, angelic powers for good, will all draw 
near, and contest her as their prize. Ah! 
with whom shall the victory be? 

Called from the sybarites’ bed of roses, 
Clarice felt that she could: never readjust 





down every high thought that owned Him not 
as Lord. 


she did tt not. 


nature, and they would not, could not be 
reconciled. 

A Guest stood knocking at the door of 
her heart, whom she would fain have entreated 
to enter, for she beheld Him “ chiefest among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely;” but 
alas ! for He insisted on another making room 
for Him, who sat lordly at its very hearth- 
stone, and refused to admit His rights! 

“Oh that I might have ye both !” was her 
unavailing moan. “Enter, good Lord, and 
feast with ws, and we will do Thee homage.” 

But he at the hearthstone offered not to 
stir; and the gracious Presence at the door 
would not cross the threshold until that he 
should have made Him room. Then eyes of 
pitiful upbraiding were turned upon “er, 
whose it was to invite Him in and banish all 
who would not own His sovereignty, and cast 





So pitiful was the look that she 
wept beneath it the bitterest tears that she 
had ever shed; and she Anew her duty, but 


“Ye are not your own; for ye are bought 
with a price.” 

Oh the blood-price so freely outpoured 
for her upon the heavy garments of God’s 
justice! Oh the ransom which not even 
Satan could deny as rescuing her from his 
bondage, would she but urge its claim ! 

Property of Christ's, for Him to own, body, 
spirit, soul. Yes, but on her side there was 
a flaw in the contract. Fain would she have 
shut her eyes upon it, but it was there, and 
“ye are Christ's, and Christ is God’s,” sweet- 
est words of assurance, had no assurance for 
her so long as the flaw remained. 

Severe mental struggles to those, the course 
of whose lives has before been scarcely || 
broken by a ripple, are terribly exhaustive. || 
Even the young and healthy will soon suc- 
cumb to them, and Clarice was worn by this 
misery to the very shadow of her former self. 
No one could tell what was the matter with 
her. She strenuously denied being ill, and 
the advice of a physician being asked, he 
gave it as his opinion that she was suffering 
from nervous depression, and required 
change. 

Major Leslie seconded him in urging Mr. 
Duncan to take her abroad : “but Clarice pro- 
fessed great unwillingness to leave home. 
Her father stated that he was so entangled 
in the mesh of mercantile responsibilities 
that he could not accompany her without 
considerable inconvenience, and the matter 
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ended in her being sent off on a visit to some 
friends. 

The arrangement was unwise. She re- 
turned home no better, but rather the worse 
for the strained effort to conceal her feelings. 

Major Leslie was intensely mortified. He 
understood her as none of her own family 
did. He felt sometimes as if he held her 

‘by a very insecure tenure. If he encouraged 
her shy confidence, it was sure to be a reve- 
lation of what was most distasteful to him ; 
if he repelled it, his position was at once un- 
lover-like, and she might think it cruel. 

In his remonstrances with her he was 
uniformly tender and persuasive, never in- 
dulging in the light banter that had formerly 
offended her ; but he felt himself increasingly 
unsuccessful in soothing her and allaying 
her painful doubts as to what was right and 
what wrong. 

In one feverish interview she had informed 
him that she intended to renounce the 
world, telling him at the same time. the 
limits she intended to prescribe for herself 
in the future. 

“ And you think I will allow that,” he said 
quietly, as if surprised at her want of pene- 


: tration. 


“T hope you will ;—why not? I should 
never oppose you in anything you had set 
your heart on.” 

“TI am glad to hear it, for I have set my 
heart on an object so diametrically opposite 
that in that fact one must yield, or both be 
thwarted.” 

“ But I won’t be unreasonable with you if 
you are not with me. I won’t even ask you 
to remain at home with me, or think myself 
slighted if you go into society without me.” 

“Very conciliatory! But— 


* An’ were I monarch o’ the globe, 
With thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen.’ 


And, Clarice, I have set my heart on seeing 
you gueen it. Going with the world without 
you, why, it would be a desert! Besides——” 

“‘ Besides what ?” 

“It would be so very absurd.” 
laughed. 

* Never mind the absurdity, let me choose 
my place and keep it. I shall be no worse 
wife to you for making home my empire.” 

“ A beautifully utilitarian theory. On utili- 
tarian principles I shall oppose it. Nothing 
should be wasted. If I allowed you to act 
according to your own impulses I should be 
responsible to society for conniving at such 


And he 





a loss to her, allowing you to cheat her 
of her dues.” 

The tone in which he spoke was kind, but 
it was masterful. 

And little Trotter went out and in with 
her lady's burden and the burden of all that 
family laid on her heart, and yet making no 
sign. No one more quiet and unobtrusive 
than Trotter, and yet it was wonderful how 
she was “‘ taken knowledge of.” 

Charlie, one day, when Clarice had been 
talking to him in her most winning way 
on the beauty and the desirability of moral 
excellence, interrupted her with one of 
his careless speeches, never pointed, and yet 





meant to wound where he hardly knew or 


cared. 

“The only real bit of genuine goodness 
there is in this house is that little mouse you 
keep upstairs. 1s she daughter of one of the 
millers of Dean, that she looks so unlike 
every one else?” 

“What, Trotter? She is a dear little thing. 
I cannot tell you how fond I am of her.” 

“‘She has a pretty face. Why do you let 
her dress so Quakerified? You ought to 
insist on her making the best of herself.” 

“Tt would be of no use, Trotter is as firm 
as arock. It is the beauty of holiness 
that she has upon her, the only beauty she 


covets; but how came you to fancy her 
so good ?” 
“How? I offended her one day, and 


the way she spoke to me! Bah! it madea 
fellow feel all-overish.” 

* And how came you to offend her? What 
had you to say to her?” said Clarice, her 
colour rising. 

“ That’s between her and me. If you ask 
her she’ll not tell you.” Andhe sat down to 
the piano and strummed it, a gentlemanly 
way of avoiding further conversation. 

Clarice was rummaging in what had been 
the nursery one evening, to see if she could 
find any long-discarded toys or picture-books 
to send to the poor children in the hospitals. 
Her attention had been directed to them by 
an article she had been reading, when she 
heard Trotter’s voice from the next room, 
and wondered to whom she could be so con- 
tinuously speaking. 

As she drew near she found that she was 
reading from the Gospels to three of the other 
servants—the page, the under-housemaid, 
and the laundry-maid. She remained glued 
to the spot with wonder. Presently the 
reader closed the book, and kneeling down 
offered up a short, fervent prayer for spiritual 
good, with thanks for the providential care 
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experienced during the day, and petitions 
for sleep and safety through the coming 
night. ‘ Whether we wake or sleep, live or 
die, may it be well with us, O Lord!” was 
the simple prayer, and linked with such peti- 
tions was remembrance of those whom it 
was their duty faithfully to serve, “ re- 
membering also that they had a Master in 
heaven.” 

Clarice slipped aside as the prayer came 
to a close, fearing her presence might dis- 
concert the timid chaplain. She said after 
wards to the little page, “ Donald, how often 
does Trotter pray with you like that ?” 

“ As often night and morning as any of 
us can find time for it, miss,” he said. 
be sure, the bells often interrupt us; but we 
have it when wecan. It’s our ‘ family altar,’ 
Trotter says.” 

“ And you like it ?” 

“Well, miss, I didn’t at first ; but I liked 
Mrs. Trotter, and went in to please her ; 
and it really does make one feel nice,” he 
added, complacently. 

*“‘Do any of the servants go there besides 
you three?” 

“No; but there isn’t half the ill-will again’ 
her there has been, and I do believe she'll 
catch even Loud before she’s done.” 

Clarice laughed. ‘I should like to know 
Loud’s opinion of her.” 

“ He usen’t to like her at all ; but he says 
now that she is a very well-meaning person, 
but peculiar ; and it’s a credit to her to keep 
as quiet as she does, considering all the bees 
she has in her bonnet.” 

“Well, don’t you be afraid of her bees. 
They’ve more honey than sting. She will 
make a good boy of you if you’ll let her.” 

In this opinion Donald fully coincided. 
Clarice reflected more and more on what 
she had seen and heard, on the family altar 
that was dishonoured in the parlour and 
consecrated in the kitchen, and the reflection 
brought great uneasiness. 

She confessed to Trotter that she had been 
an eavesdropper, and asked her if she would 
object to her occasionally making one of her 
little band. The request presented a heavy 
cross to Trotter. For a moment she felt her 
courage reel at the very sight of it; but was 
there any position possible in which she did 
not at once fall back on text of Scripture or 
verse of hymn, and decide according to its 
teachings? “If any man will be My disciple, 
let him take up his cross daily and follow 
Me.” 


“ Shall I, for fear of feeble.man 


Fe) 


Or, undismay'd by thought or word, 
Be a true witness for my Lord?” 

It was enough. Trotter smiled placidly, 
and said, “Oh, do come among us, if you 
like, Miss Clarice. You are a lady, and 
highly educated, while we are only simple 
and uninstructed, but ‘the Spirit itself 
helpeth our infirmities ;’ and ‘ wherever two 
or three are met together in My name, there 
will I be with them,’ saith the Lord. But 
you know, if you are one of us, it’s to you 
| we ought to look to take the lead of us.” 
| “Oh, Trotter, just imagine such a thing! 
|I couldn’t do it. To me it’s a perfect mys- 
| tery how any one can pray without a book.” 

“Tt would be a queer thing if a child 
couldn’t make a request of a father without 
finding the sentences for it in a book, and 
reading it out to him grand.” 

“Yes, but with our heavenly Father it 
is so different.” 

“ Yet He has promised to talk with us, 
‘as a man talketh with his friend.’ Try it, 
dear Miss Clarice, you'll soon find it grow 
to be one of your sweetest privileges. You 
don’t use a book when you pray for yourself.” 

“No, but I think what I say is all gleaned 
from the collects.” 

“ Very likely ; and our Saviour set us an 
example of answering temptation in the 
words of Scripture, always ‘It is written.’ 
And so it is that by texts, and collects, and 
verses the ‘ Spirit brings to our remembrance,’ 
when we want to make our requests and 
desires known.” 

“This brings to my mind,” said Clarice, 
“an amusing little conversation amongst the 
girls at school—schoolgirls, you know, are 
generally held to be the silliest things in 
creation. Well, they were talking about the 
formality of kneeling on entering church or 
chapel as a mere formality, when suddenly 
they became possessed with an irresistible 
curiosity, each to know what the other said 
at such times. Several girls acknowledged 
that they never said anything. Either they 
knelt because it was customary to do so, or 
in mere decent acknowledgment. One girl 
said that she repeated the Lord’s Prayer, to 
which it was retorted ‘that it must be 
gabbled then,’ for she never kneeled long 
enough to say it properly. Perhaps she took 
a glance at it, and left what there was not 
time for. Two or three repeated a collect 
that they had learned for the occasion when 
children, just as they had learned the Cate- 
chism; and one girl informed us, in all 
gravity, that she always made use of the 
grace, ‘For what we are about to receive, 
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O Lord, make us truly thankful.’ She was 
not a little disconcerted at the laugh that this 
occasioned. However, the curiosity turned 
upon one young lady, who had been listening 
and laughing, but not volunteering her own 
confession. Pressed on the subject, she told 
us that she invariably repeated the last verse 
of the roth Psalm, ‘Let the words of my 
mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength, 
and my Redeemer;’ but she could not say 
that her heart and mind always kept company 
with the words. Every one acknowledged 
their appropriateness, and a few of us from 
that time adopted them.” 

Trotter had a weakness for schoolgirl 
stories. Nothing pleased her better than to 
have her young lady indulge in schoolgirl 
retrospect. 

Miss Duncan early availed herself of the 
permission her maid had given her. Great 
was the astonishment of the servants when 
she came among them. Trotter, instead of 
showing any embarrassment, gave her a quiet 
smile of welcome, and handing her the Testa- 
ment, showed her the Gospel for the day, 
as she resigned her seat to her. 

Without a word Clarice took it, and read 
with considerable reverence and feeling the 
passage indicated. There was an answering 
thrill in the hearts of her auditors. The 
book closed, Trotter prayed, and in the hush 
of feeling, when the high and low of one 
household knelt in sympathy, there might be 
heard the whisper of the “still small voice.” 

The circumstance occasioned much talk 
in the servants’ hal, Neither Clarice nor 
Trotter had estimated what the force of 
example might do; but the next evening 
two more of the servants presented them- 
selves, and in a few days even Loud the 
footman thought that with such a precedent 
he, too, might yield without much sacrifice of 
his dignity. 

So was the little leaven working through 
the three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened ; so was the little light shining 
steadily, with flame ever pointing heaven- 
ward. 

Of course, things could not remain at this 
stage long without suspicion being excited. 
Mrs. Duncan, when the two or three had 
increased to five or six, found that something 
unusual was going on; made inquiriés, and 
learned the whole truth. She made Clariee’s 
cheek burn by speaking of it one evening at 
supper, and with a little good-natured sar- 
casm of the officiating chaplain. 

“With such gifts and graces,” she said, 








‘she ought to be put on the Primitive 
Methodist Preachers’ Plan. Perhaps in 
time she might be made superintendent of a 
circuit.” 

Clarice knew nothing of the “ connexion” 
to which her mother referred, but in a spirit 
of championship she said,— 

“T am sure Trotter would deprecate any- 
thing of the kind ; she is most retiring and 
serious. It is well for us to have such an 
influence as hers among the servants. I have 
joined them sometimes at their worship, and 
I think it most touching and beautiful,” 

“Then you knew, my dear Clarice; why 
did you not tell me?” 

“T ought to have done, mamma; but I 
suppose a shy feeling, and respect for Trotter’s 
shyness, kept me from speaking of her. Now 
we do know, I think we ought to follow her 
example, and have family prayer too.” 

“TI believe it is a duty ahd a good ex- 
ample,” said Mrs. Duncan; “but now it 
would seem like an innovation to begin. 
There would be a difficulty.” 

“Yes; but if it is the right thing to do, 
mamma, we ought not to mind that.” 

Mrs. Duncan was invariably good-natured, 
She made no further remark that could be 
distasteful to her daughter, and after supper 
the young lady affectionately threw her arms 
around her father’s neck. 

“ Papa, what do you say if we have family 
prayer?” 

“ Why are you all at once so anxious for 
it, Clarice ?” 

“‘ Because I have come to look upon it as 
a duty.” 

In a moment the indifference of manner 
that had of late been so noticeable in him 
vanished. He held her off from him; he 
looked at the hand so wasted and trans- 
parent, then he touched it with his lips. 

“My child, why are you so peculiarly 
anxious on these matters? You used not to 
be. Are you growing fanciful? Do you 
think you are going to die?” 

“Oh no, papa; but we want religion to 
live with as well as to die with. Life’s as 
solemn as death, perhaps more so.” 

“You take things too earnestly, Clarice ; 
it affects your health. I feel as if I had been 
rather remiss with you of late—taken too 
little notice of you; but the fact is, other 
anxieties have been all-absorbing.” 

“Well, papa, to please me, or, I should 
say, to please God, let us have prayers of a 
night. We can get a book, you know.” 

‘““T believe there is one in the house, pre- 
sented to us by the clergyman who married 
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us. We used it for a year or two, and then 
it was so much interfered with, we left it off. 
Perhaps it would have been better if we had 
kept it up,” he said, with a ring of self- 
reproach in his tones. 

“Shall we repair the neglect, as far as 
we can, and make a beginning to-morrow 
night ?” 

“JT have no objection, if you will take all 
the reading upon yourself. God knows I 
couldn’t. It wouldn’t seem in harmony 
somehow.” 

“ Dear papa, if you have any burden, will 
you not let me share it?” 

“No, no; don’t imagine there is trouble. 
Business complications women have no 
faculty for; they are better kept out of such 
things. Be happy, my child, be happy; 
and while 7 work, you pray.” 

He smiled mournfully at her, and con- 
tinued, — 

‘So to-morrow, when I am at home, you 
can call in the servants and make a begin- 
ning.” 

“ Excuse me, papa, but I think it would be 
better if at first we confined it to ourselves. 
It would seem to me a pity to interfere with 
Trotter; she is doing the servants so much 
good.” 

As you will.” He kissed her, and next 
night the altar was erected; but the times 
were occasional indeed when Charles Duncan 
made one of the number. He preferred 
“walking in the counsel of the ungodly, 
standing in the way of sinners, and sitting 
in the seat of the scornful.” 


CHAPTER VII.—“ OH, SEND FOR TROTTER, DO!” 


**I can hardly think that man to be in his right 
mind who is destitute of religion.” Cicero. 
EVERY one acquainted with consumption 
knows the deceitful character of the disease. 
Clarice Duncan, in her inexperience, had 
thought it impossible that Alice Grey should 
ever rally from the extreme prostration in 
which she had seen her. Yet she was mis- 
taken. Once more the stricken girl was able 
to leave her sick bed, and move languidly 
about the house. When that was the case, 
she, for all her weakness, encouraged a con- 
tinual come and go of young friends, whose 
light gossip should relieve what she was wont 
to term her depression. It never occurred 
to her that these seasons of improved 
strength and freedom from cough were be- 
coming more and more occasional, and that 
their duration was shorter each time. 
Clarice tried, in succeeding interviews, to 


approach the subject she so shrank from, 
with more tact than she had displayed 
before, but the result was always unsatis- 
factory. Alice would look silently at her, to 
her utter confusion, and then speak coldly 
on something utterly irrelevant. 

One day, however, she did condescend to 
show a little interest, but in her haughtiest, 
most abrupt manner :— 

“Does Major Leslie keep pace with you 
in this new path you have struck out for 
yourself?” 

* He does not quite see with me, if that 
is what you mean,” said Clarice. 

“ Oh, then I don’t see how you can con- 
scientiously marry him. I thought very good 
people were forbidden to wed with ordinary 
mortals, lest they should be dragged down to 
their level. However, Clarice, I wish you 
much happiness. I believe that marriage 
will be the best cure for you. When once 
his lordship has full possession he will make 
you forget all these unsettling ideas. You 
will begin by quarrelling with him a little, 
and you will end by being ten times more 
worldly, as you call it, than you ever have 
been before.” 

“TI hope not,” said Clarice, her heart 
owning to the pang of a secret distrust. 

“Well, if you feel sure that he is not in the 
way to heaven, don’t marry him, for you'll 
hardly manage to get there without him. 
Oh, come,” she added, “I didn’t mean to 
make you look blue. It’s only small change 
for some of the hard cash you have been 
dealing out to me.” 

Clarice felt the keenness of the shaft ; her 
eyes filled with tears; but Alice continued, 
mercilessly,— 

*“ Don’t you see, Clarice, that you are 
not so much better than me, after all? 
You love Major Leslie, a man of the 
world. I love the world, to use a 
phraseology I have learned from you; yet 
do you suppose, if I were to hear you had 

















departed this life, I should imagine you had 
missed of heaven? Well, then, don’t make 
yourself so unnecessarily anxious about me.” 

‘“‘T hope, dear Alice, if it is as you say, 
and I am presuming on God’s forbearance, 
that I may be put right, and enabled to 
sacrifice my own will, even if I should de 
doing it: but for you, you ought not to 
hold so fast to the world now. Have you 
never thought of this text ?>—‘If any man 
love the world, and the things of the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.’ We 
ought to try and make peace with God, and 
be sure of our prospects for eternity, when 
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we do not know how soon nor how suddenly 
we may be called into it.” 

“Well, Clarice, there ’ll be at least one 
delightful consideration for you, if you look 
down on me, as Abraham on Dives ; you’ve 
preached to me and done your best to show 
me what a miserable sinner you thought me, 
and what was my just due. All that will be 
so satisfactory !” 

Clarice was betrayed into putting her 
fingers into her ears. 

“ Oh, don’t,” she said, with a sudden 
sharp cry ; ‘such a supposition is too awful 
to be trifled with, or used in mockery. 
Alice! dear Alice!” 

But with a fierce flush on her face Alice 
checked her, and again, though she tolerated 
her kiss, Clarice had to leave her with an 
ignominious sense of disgrace and defeat. 

Yet that very night Death again appeared 
at the bedside of poor Alice Grey, and shook 
his dart at her. In a fit of coughing she 
broke a bloodvessel. The whole of the 
household was roused. The doctor was 
sent for, and it seemed scarcely likely that 
she would see the morrow’s dawn. The 
remedies he applied, however, were effectual 
in preventing immediately fatal effects ; but 
he did not conceal from the anguished 
mother that it could be but for a very few 
weeks. From that time Alice never rose 
from her bed. 

Clarice called to see her, but was denied. 

Kindly as the refusal was conveyed, she 
understood that she was not esteemed a de- 
sirable visitor to one in her circumstances. 
She turned sorrowfully away, and arriving at 
home, prayed earnestly for this her poor 
friend, and the thought occurred to her, 
“Could Trotter by any means gain access 
to her? Oh, if she sent Trotter, and Alice 
would see her, she felt sure that she would 
know how to win without alarming, to 
subdue without irritating. She could not 
imagine any one withstanding her modest 
reasonings and sweet persuasiveness. 

So she spoke to Trotter on the subject. 
She ventured to express to her her fears, and 
to tell her that she would fain have spoken 
seriously to Miss Grey herself, but that she 
did not know how to approach her in the 
right way. She only made her angry and 
aroused a spirit of opposition. 

“ But I think, Trotter, if you could see her 
and take her some flowers from me and a 
message, you might take it upon you to tell 
her how sorry you were to see her so ill, and to 
speak to her of Jesus. I am sure if you 
would it would do her good.” 


“It might, for if we ask the Spirit, He will 
put into our mouths what we are to speak ; 
but then you know the good is not of us, but 
of God; and it Miss Grey is resisting the 
Spirit of God, not even the Saviour’s own 
prayer in the Garden can avail, let alone a 
mortal man’s or woman’s. God won't save 
any of us against our will.” 

“ Do Trotter, tell her that, and show her 
her danger.” 

“ May it please God to lead her very gently, 
seeing that she is in such great weakness. Per- 
haps the best way to open her heart will be 
to tell her of the love of Jesus, and persuade 
her to look at Him. If she will only do that 
she will soon see that she has pierced Him, 
and the repenting and the believing God will 
vouchsafe her according as she is sincere.” 

“Strange,” thought Clarice, “I seem to 
understand the way so well now, and yet I 
cannot repent and believe for myself. Oh, 
when will all the agony be at an end?” 

Never so long as the idol from which she 
could not part remained shrined in her inner- 
most affections, in her heart’s holiest 
place. 

Clarice in her inner consciousness knew 
what the hindrance was ; she “knew her duty, 
but she did it not.” 

Trotter set out on her errand, carrying with 
her a bunch of pale spring flowers, which she 
was to be careful to say Miss Duncan had 
gathered herself, with special reference to 
her friend. She was to entreat to see Miss 
Grey, as Miss Duncan would wish to know 
exactly how she was, also if she had any 
message for her. 

The request was complied with. Mrs. Grey 
would not for the world have admitted 
Clarice, but her maid was too insignificant a 
person to be in any way a disturbing or 
exciting one. 

In a few minutes Trotter stood beside the 
sick bed. Alice lay propped up with pillows ; 
the hectic flush on her face heightened by the 
delicate pink of her flannel dressing-gown. 
She lifted her eyes, which disease had rendered 
preternaturally bright and fascinating, to the 
demure little creature who stood beside her, 
in her plain dress and neat jacket, with her 
fair good face enclosed by a small cottage 
bonnet, trimmed with dark ribbon. The 
flowers she held in her hand were exquisitely 
arranged. She was announced to the invalid 
as Miss Duncan’s maid, whose thoughts 
speedily reverted to the late conversation 
respecting her, and she looked at her with a 
little curiosity. 

‘Miss Duncan wished me to give you 
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these flowers with her dearest love. She is 
sorry that she cannot see you, but she thinks 
of you always, and will never forget you. 
She wished me to see you, because she was 
so anxious to know just how you were, and 
if you had any message for her.” 

The sweet pitying tones fell on the girl’s 
ear like music. She put out her hand for 
the flowers. 

Trotter laid them upon her breast quite 
fondly, showing her the feathery fronds of 
some of the tiny ferns, and drawing her atten- 
tion to the contrasts in the delicate shades. 

‘Tear Clarice,” murmured Alice, ‘she is 
a good creature.” 

* But who wouldn’t be good to you, espe- 
cially zow?” said Trotter, with a winning 
smile. 

Miss Grey’s maid, being present, bristled 
at the freedom and leaned forward. Miss 
Grey looked surprised, but the sweet face was 
its own security, and presently she said,— 

“ You must thank Miss Duncan and give 
my love to her. I believe I offended her last 
time Isaw her; indeed, it was very unladylike; 
you must tell her I regret it ;” and the slight 
lips wreathed at once into an expression half 
wilful, half penitent. 

“* And how am I to say you are?” 

“TI am kept low with the cough ; I should 
soon be better but for the cough.” 

“ How sweet it is, when we are called upon 
to suffer so much, to think that Jesus knows 
all we suffer; that ‘we have not a High 
Priest who cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities,’ but that even He was 
made perfect through sufferings ! ” 

Alice listened, but looked at her without a 
shade of softness in the look. Trotter’s heart 
yearned over her, and she continued,— 

“ How sweet even the very name of Jesus 
is! and to think that He’s so willing to save, 
that though unseen He is ever near, inviting 
us to put our poor, sick, aching brows against 
His throbbing breast, to tell Him all our 
sorrow, and shed our tears upon His feet, and 
then to promise to reconcile us to the Father, 
and give us heaven and all the eternal riches, 
only for doing in a moment what the wonder 
is we haven’t done all our lives.” 

Marie, the French maid, here interposed,— 

“Excuse me of interference, but Miss 
Grey is too much ill to bear the talking.” 

“ My talking doesn’t hurt her, I am sure,” 
said Trotter, innocently. “I should know in 
a moment if I hurt her, and indeed you 
wouldn’t allow me to distress you, would you, 
Miss Grey?” but she wondered at the hard 


from her face. ‘What can be a greater 
comfort than to hear tell of Jesus when we're 
so sorely in need of Him; to remind one 
another what He was in the days of His 
flesh ; how He healed all the sick that came 
to Him, and is just the same Saviour still ? 
And then perhaps when our sins rise up, and 
we're afraid we sha’n’t enter the kingdom 
after all, to see Him hanging on the tree, 
bearing our sin and our curse, and saying to 
us, ‘ Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth.’ ‘ Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’” And here Trotter, not thinking 
what she was doing, took within her own, in 
her strong pity, the blue attenuated fingers 
gazing down on them as if she could have 
wept on them. 

But Alice thought there was no mistaking 
this familiarity ; she drew them away. 

“Tt would be a sad thing,” continued 
Trotter, “to go into that other world and not 
have shown any love to Him in this. His 
kind heart went out to the young ruler, He 
loved him the moment He beheld him, and 
the young ruler loved Him too, but not better 
than his ‘ great possessions ;’ so for all the 
love on both sides, Jesus couldn’t receive him 
then, and he had to go away sorrowful. 
And oh! to think of all the love that Jesus 
has wasted, and how long He has stretched 
out His hands and been sorry for us, and 
we’ve loved the world and something else 
better ! but it mustn’t be so in the end, must 
it?” 

No answer. 

“ May be you're grieved with me for speak- 
ing so free. I would not had it not been 
‘touching the King,’ but, think if I, a 
stranger, am so sorry for you, how much more 
so Jesus must be! Think of Him praying for 
you, and give Him the answer of His prayers, 
and of His soul’s travail, lest it should go 
hardly with you when you no longer have the 
power to do so. Every day Miss Clarice 
remembers you, and I shall every day, for 
however lowly we may be, or however high, 
for that matter, God bids us pray for each 
other, as children of one family, knowing we 
have a Father in heaven.” 

The message given, Trotter sorrowfully 
withdrew ; the hard persistent gaze following 
her out of the room. There was no mistak- 
ing the fact that her words were ill received, 
and yet she had prayed that they might not 
be words of herown wisdom, butof the Spirit’s 
prompting. : 
From that time poor Alice Grey declined 
rapidly ; but, alas for her ! it was not till her 





persistent gaze that never diverted a moment 
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pulse was declining to the lowest possible, istence had it entered upon? would it roam 
number, her eye glazing, and the death-rattle | here up and down, a restless intelligence, 
sounding in her throat, that she showed any | awaiting ‘its summons to the final great 
consciousness that she was dying. 'assize? or had it entered already cavernous 

Her mother bent over her in an agony.| gloom and blackness, and miseries too ter- 
The dying girl strove to speak, she bent low) rible for the mind to contemplate ? 


to listen. | On the day of the funeral Clarice sent a 
* Send for Clarice Duncan’s Trotter.” white floral wreath as a tribute, with a request 
Mrs. Grey thought that her mind was| that it might be placed upon the coffin. 

wandering. But what a mockery seemed the pure 
“ No,” said Marie, “ if any one can do her white blossoms if the tenant of that narrow 

good, she can. Let her be sent for.” | house was not now at peace! No one knew 


In the middle of the night the Duncans| the scalding tears that had fallen on the 
were disturbed by the quickly despatched| beauteous flowers in the twining. 


messenger. It was a strange summons:— | A young lady who called on her the day 
“Miss Grey is dying, and wants Miss} after ‘the funeral told her that she had seen 
Duncan’s maid.” | Alice laid out—flowers clasped in her pale 


Trotter was awakened, and in trembling hands, flowers on her breast, and— 
haste obeyed the summons; but when, heated 
and flurried, she entered the stately mansion | 
a chill crept to her heart, an overwhelming! 
sense of disappointment made her sink almost) “ And oh,” said this young lady, “she did 
to the floor. It was too late, Miss Grey’s' look beautiful! She was as sweet as a sleep- 
spirit had passed away just five minutes ago,' ing child ; the outlines were exquisite. I 
and again had been heard with more distinct-| wonder if as an angel she is anything like she 
ness than the first request, “ Of, send for was on earth? for I always said that Alice 
Trotter, do!” Grey was seraphic. Do you remember how 

lovely she looked the night of the provost’s 
CHAPTER VII,—SWEET BELLS JANGLING OUT) pall? Oh, that ball was the death of her! 
OF ‘TUES. ‘she never, never got over it, Marie says,— 

‘* The time present is the only time we have to repent not for one single day.” 
in, to serve God, to do good to men, to improve our Clarice meditated how naturally others 
knowledge, to exercise our graces, and to prepare for egme to [the conclusion that she was in 
a a nT eed, ‘heaven, with never a speculation as to her 
Ir was not till morning that Clarice knew fitness for it. It was treated as a matter 
what had happened during the night, and then; of course. Well, to admit the contrary was 
Trotter broke it to her very gradually. \too terrible. She wished she could banish 

The effects of the shock upon her, how-| the fear from her mind. She wondered that 
ever, were severe. She was seized with a| Trotter never expressed any apprehension, 
sharp neuralgic pain in the temples, and for| or even alluded to the uncertainty of her end. 
two days could not bear a ray of light in her! She said to her at last,— 
room. “ Every one thinks it strange that I have 

It was the first visitation of the kind she| taken poor Alice Grey’s death so deeply to 
had known, and coming upon her when she;| heart, Trotter; but the fact is, it is not her 
was feverish and feeble, it occasioned her;death. I could be quite satisfied were I 
mother great uneasiness. only sure that she was happy now.” 

When the pain had passed, her weakness) ‘None can follow the soul into the here- 
was such as she had never before experienced, | after,” said Trotter, “either for happiness or 
while the discord of irritated nerves made her misery. You must rest in this, God would 
feel as if she were most cruelly jarred upon. | do quite right with her, We must trust Him 

It was not the loss of her friend that with our dead as well as with our living; but 
had proved such a shock to her, it was the|it’s a dreadful risk to run, putting off our 
painful thought of her future, the knowledge | soul’s salvation till we are ill, and perhaps 
that she had passed away in fear, crying for dying.” 
one who would fain have taught her how to| ‘‘ Trotter, what do you think is the fate of 
die, but from whom she had turned haughtily |those who die unsaved? Do you believe 
away. What had become of that gay spirit|it is just as the parable says of Dives and 
when it ‘was so unwillingly unhoused ?}some of the references to it represent? I 
whither had it hastened? what state of ex-|should go mad if I thought it was.” 


‘** The life upon her yellow hair, 
The death within her eyes ;”’ 
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“Tt is not for me to put private interpre- 
tation on what is in the Bible, Miss Clarice; 
it is quite enough for me to know that eternal 
punishment means endless separation from 
God ; and what could be more terrible than 
that ?” 

“True,” said Clarice, and a shivering 
dread came over her, the sense of want of 
safety that had been the beginning of her 
convictions. No, she could not read her 
title clear yet; and had not Alice told her 
that she had as much need to tremble for 
herself as for her; she was as truly an 
idolator ? 

Yes, and being spiritually enlightened, per- 
chance she had need to tremble more. 

Feeling very unwell that night she retired 
early, but her fears would not let her sleep. 

Trotter was surprised by the request that 
she would sit with her till she should fall 
asleep. She complied, wondering at the 
whim of one who was not whimsical. She 
wondered what was troubling her mistress. 
She little knew that it was the tormenting 
thought, she was wvsafe; that, unhinged as 
she was, she feared for sleep to overtake her. 
Presently she put out her hand in the dark- 
ness,— 

**Let me have your hand, Trotter, for a 
while.” 

Trotter, sitting within the curtains, gave 
her her hand. The touch soothed her; it 
brought a sense of human care and protec- 
tion. She fell asleep, and the maid slipped 
away from her, knowing that she was no| 
longer needed. 

Major Leslie lectured Clarice on her over- 
wrought sensibilities. He told her that she | 
allowed them too much domination, that the | 
wear and tear they were making on her | 
health and spirits must rob her of her bloom | 
and elasticity ere she should arrive at her) 
womanhood’s beautiful prime. 

The truth was, Clarice Duncan had natu- 
ally too much heart to play successfully the 
réle of a woman of the world ; her emotions 
were always betraying her. 

She bore her lover's strictures as calmly 
as she could, until he said,— 

“Death and separation mysteriously enter 
into the experience of each one of us. Ifthe 
loss of a friend, or, rather, intimate acquaint- 
ance, cannot be borne with fortitude, what 
must be the consequence if any nearer and 
dearer were taken?” 

“T see I must say to you, major,” she 
said, ‘what I would not say to every one, 
but have said to her who knew and shared 
my anxiety. It was not the loss of my friend 














that was so severe a shock to me, it was the 
dread uncertainty as to her eternal destiny. 
She entered the world of spirits trembling, 
calling on one to help her to whose counsels 
she had turned a deaf ear.” 

“ Tell me all about it.” 

She told him. He listened in a _pro- 
found silence, offering no reply, till she said, 
“What can you imagine of such an end, 
Major Leslie?” 

“ Imagine! never allow myself to ima- 
gine on subjects such as these. What you 
have told me is very sensational; I must 
confess, very painful for friends; but I attach 
no importance to it. It can all be accounted 
for on perfectly logical premises. The faint- 
ness of death, in some cases, occasions great 
tremor and depression. Every one has heard 
dark hints of the eternity of those who are 
not among the elect or favoured ones. Such 
hints may be paid little heed to during life, 
but in the time of nature’s greatest weakness, 
and at its most important crisis, they are 
likely enough to recur and to occasion panic.” 

“ Such reasoning may satisfy you ; it does 
not satisfy. me.” 

He felt irritated. 

“T have simply employed the avgumentum 
ad judicium, Clarice, your friend’s distress 
need give you no concern. Don’t nurse 
imaginary terrors. You seem literally to be 
feeding on them ; or, I should say, they are 
feeding on you. The nervousness of that 
poor girl was only analogous to a baby 
screaming as it falls asleep, because its stupid 
nurse has told it that if it is naughty a black 
man will carry it off in the night. We, who 
are grown up, know that a black man will 
do nothing of the kind ; but you can dismiss 
the nurse much more easily than you can 
reassure the child. Depend upon it, the 
angels looking down smiled on the tremor of 
the dying girl, and reassured her by enfold- 
ing her with their golden wings, so soon as 
she was released from the suffering flesh.” 

“Oh, that would be beautiful! I wish I 
could know it for a fact. It seems you can 
imagine as well as I; but in my Bible I 
read that such happiness is only for those 
who accept the gospel.” 


“So then Alice Grey had not accepted it ; | 


she was an infidel. _ I was not aware of that.” 


“Oh no,” said Clarice, her colour rising ; 
“she went‘to church, and believed all’ she 
heard there.” 

“ Then why all this alarm about her?” 

“ Intellectual assent is not saving faith.” 

“ My dearest, who has taught you to make 
these subtle distinctions? What is the mean- 
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ing of all this hair-splitting and introspection 
this comparison of kinds and shades of faith ? 
It is highly dangerous.” 

“There is no one to blame for it, Major 
Leslie. I don’t enrol myself as a pupil in any 
particular school of theology ; on the con- 
trary, I am very ignorant of the distinctions 
between creeds and sects. My maid is better 
versed in divinity than I am; but of late I 
have taken to reading the Bible, comparing 
Scripture with Scripture. I learn a text at 
night, and read the chapter from which it was 
taken next day, and now I see where I am to 
find the only satisfaction for and answer to 
the ‘Give! give!’ of the higher nature that 
you say is making itself head within me. 
I wish that you too would read the book 
which unsealed is such a fountain of wis- 
dom !” 

“You are mistaken in supposing I am 
ignorant of it. On the contrary, I have the 
highest appreciation of it. In it we find a 
wondrous form of theocratic government, and 
a marvellous compendium of a long historical 
period, The imagery of the prophetic visions 
is exceeding fine ; the books of Job, Isaiah, 
and Habakkuk are sublimely poetic; the 
Proverbs contain golden maxims for the 
commerce of mankind with each other, which 
by far exceed the teachings of a Socrates and 
Confucius, or even Plato. But the study of 
these things brings to me repose, while it 
brings to you unrest.” 

“Yes, but the unrest is in my own nature 
—its want of subjection to and harmony with 
the divine teachings. I feel that if the revolt 
were ended I should be at peace. But you 
say nothing of the New Testament.” 

“ What, that sweet quadruple record of a 
life divine in human form? It surpasses in 
power and pathos all other biographies, and 
it seems to me the sermon on the mount is a 
system of theology sufficient to satisfy the 
most craving intellect.” 

“ Ah! dear Leslie, you admit so much that 
if you would admit only a little more we 
should on this platform stand side by side, 
and could then help each other.” 

“TI am not absolutely certain of that which 
you claim as an admission, but what am I to 
admit further?” 

“ That you must be born again, not of 
water only, but of the Spirit.” 

‘* Which is supposed to be done in baptism. 
Now if we come to supernatural evidences 
and illuminations, with testimonies of frames 
and feelings, we shall fly as far apart as the 
poles, dear Clarice. Let us avoid the dan- 
gerous subject. You are not at present 





strong enough for argument. I must be firm 
in refusing to indulge you in it.” 

“ Then leaving that subject in obedience 
to your wish, are we obliged to obey the 
divine precepts as laid down in the New 
Testament ?” 

“ Certainly we are. 

“ What then is enjoined upor. us ‘y ‘his 
one,—‘ Love not the world, nor the things of 
the world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him’?” 

“TI told you, Clarice, that for your own 
sake I should not indulge you in argument. 
The difficulty with you is that you don’t 
bring an unprejudiced mind to the Scriptures. 
Some one, I feel sure, has been influencing 
you. Iam sorry to hint at a rebuke; how- 
ever, as you know that I have a dislike to 
professedly strong-minded ladies, you will 
not feel offended. If the strength of your 
mind, dearest, were equal to its elegance, the 
mental economy would not so easily be dis- 
arranged. I'll tell you what we must do with 
you ; when you are strong enough to bear it, 
we must put you on a course of mathematics. 
It is not a woman’s study, I admit, but in 
your case it may prove medicinal.” 

“Three months ago you put me on a course 
of metaphysics, but you see the medicine 
was ineffectual.” 

“Yes, you are an obstinate patient. Your 
physician ought never to lose sight of you. 
You have exhausted yourself now with talk- 
ing, and I have been foolish to allow it. If 
you only knew how precious you are to me, 
Clarice, you would avoid giving me so much 
uneasiness.” 

He spoke with great feeling. 

“Dear Leslie! I often wish that I were 
less so.” 

“Why ?” he asked, in quick alarm. 

“* Because I feel uncertain as to what is to 
be if our views don’t sooner or later coalesce. 
I may cause you great unhappiness.” 

* Another of your nervous fancies. Leave 
time to work the cure. You will see that 
when once we are all in all to each other, 
these little differences will adjust themselves 
naturally. The discords we hear now are 
only necessary to the tuning. Dearest, trust 
me, and, believe me, you will be glad one day 
that you were not left to the government of 
your own beautiful, but, alas! wayward im- 
pulses ; that a hand interposed that knew the 
diamond from the glass, the gem from the 
counterfeit, and insisted upon keeping it in 
the place designed for it.” 

She sighed heavily, for his words bore with 
them affection, but not conviction. 
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Then he came and stood over her, holding 


her two hands irresponsively in his own, and | 


saying in his richest, most musical tones,— 


“ ¢T would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more ; 
Nor yours, nor mine—nor slave, nor free ! 
Where does the fault lie ?—what the core 
Of the wound, since wound must be?’”’ 


She shook her head. ‘“ You know the core 
of the wound ?” 

“Yes, and when it is extracted—and it 
will be—your woman loyalty will answer 


me,— 


‘I would I could adopt your will, 

See with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my fill 

At your soul’s springs,—your part my part 
In life, for good and ill.’ ” 

“You have put that language into the 
wrong lips. Were it on yours, then you 
would let me be unashamed of soul, ay, and 
of more than that even. But you shall have 
your answer, and have it in kind,— 

‘ Just when I seemed about to learn, 
Where is the thread now? Off again ! 
The old trick! Only I discern 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.’ ” 
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Part SECOND. 


Fuly 18th.—To-morrow I start with some 
friends for a trip to Algoa Bay, and feel 
rather pleasantly excited at the sudden 
chance of seeing a little more of Africa than 
opportunity has at present allowed. We 
shall go and return in the same steamer, and 
as the captain is a friend, we are to make the 
ship our home whilst at Port Elizabeth, if we 
like, instead of going to an hotel on shore. 

Friday night, Fuly 19th.—Our steamer is 
very full of passengers, chiefly members of 
the Cape Parliament returning to their homes 
after the session. As we steamed out this 
afternoon the docks were full of people to 
see us off, groups of gaily attired Malay girls 
making brilliant spots of colour amongst the 
graver attired Europeans. The sea was and 
is so perfectly smooth, that it seems quite 
impossible any one should feel ill. Never- 
theless several passengers have not appeared 
since we left the smooth water of the bay, 
and rounded Green Point into the open 
sea. The mountain tops were covered with 
a mass of white cloud, clinging in long misty 
wreaths to the ravines, and letting a sharp 
peak appear now and then. Out to sea we 
saw several whales spouting, and sea-birds 
were wheeling and screaming round us. We 
are now out of sight of land, as we gradually 
steered farther from shore towards dusk. It 
is not a brilliantly clear night, but still not 
dangerously thick, as nights so often are upon 
this coast ; a wide streak of phosphorescence 
shows our wake for a long way behind us. 
Just now I was on deck enjoying the cool 
air, and saw a steamer pass inshore of us 
burning blue lights. I was at first rather 





startled, thinking something was amiss with 
her, but recollected that this was the signal of 
our Company. Presently I saw the quarter- 
master hang out our lights for a minute, and 
then the steamer passed away into the dark- 
ness. (N.B.—This custom has since been 
abolished, I believe.) 

Saturday night.—To-day has passed with: 
out incident, save that we are now at anchor, 
the weather being so thick as to be dan- 
gerous. We were close to land when it first 
grew foggy, and the fog came on so swiftly, 
it was considered safer to come to an anchor. 

Sunday evening, F uly 21st.—Algoa Bay.— 
We reached here this afternoon at two o’clock. 
The fog cleared in an hour or two last night, 
and we steamed on again, having it clear 
the rest of our journey. This bay is so 
large as to be hardly distinguished from open 
sea, and is certainly quite as rough. Shipping 
of all descriptions is in the bay, and three 
steamers are anchored not far from us; in- 
deed, one large one is so near that I can see 
on to her decks easily as she rolls to- 
wards us. Being Sunday, there are no busy 
cargo-boats plying backwards and forwards 
between shore and ships. Several beats, 
however, put out to us, and took our pas- 
sengers on shore almost directly we arrived. 

Port Elizabeth—the Liverpool of South 
Africa, as it has been called—lies right in 
front of us, and very ugly, small, and unin- 
teresting it looks,—of all dreary places, about 
the most dreary on first sight. There is a 
fine blue chain of mountains in the distance 
to the right of the town, but the coast is 
sandy, and without a sign of vegetation of the 
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mildest description. The town runs along 
the beach in one long, straggling street, 
called Main Street; behind this the land 
rises suddenly in a long, steep ridge, called 
“ The Hill,” and here are built all the private 
houses, churches, the club, and some of the 
hotels. A few shrubs and bushes are culti- 
vated round the houses, and a ravine running 
some way up from the shore is scantily 
wooded, but otherwise there is a miserable 
want of growth of green things in the place. 
The sea-front is about as ugly as it can pos- 
sibly be, for the large warehouses of Main 
Street back on to the beach, and not a single 
handsome building is to be seen from the 
bay. A large stone pier, intended to be both 
ornamental and useful, curves out to sea from 
the left side of the town. Unfortunately, this 
pier was built so as just to catch the current 
in such a manner that all the shifting beach 
and sand drifts against it, and, in conse- 
quence, the water is now far too shallow for 
some considerable distance round the pier to 
allow of any ship venturing near. The only 
Janding-place for the boats is a wooden jetty 
of the roughest description. 

The desolate look of the place is further 
enhanced by the great hulks of two wrecked 
steamers lying on the beach, with the water 
breaking over them. 

Monday, Fuly 22nd.—We went on shore 
this afternoon, and strolled about the town, 
going into the Phoenix Hotel, which is very 
cool and comfortable, and has a garden full 
of oleander bushes in front of it. This hotel 
is one side of the large market square, and 
nearly opposite its windows is the town hall 
and library, a really fine building both inside 
and out. We strolled up the hill, and visited 
the park there. This is a pretty garden, well 
laid out and planted, but scarcely large 
enough to merit the name of park. We re- 
turned to the ship in the evening, with no 
wish to remain any longer on shore. It isa 
busy, hard-working place, but with very little 
about it to interest visitors. 

Tuesday, Fuly 30th.—This has been a 
busy scene the last week. Lighters (cargo- 
boats) with cargo and others with coal have 
been to and fro from shore to ship each day, 
despite a very high wind and rough sea. 
Two steam winches have been going all day 
with a deafening noise, and below stevedores 
are screwing away at the wool, and singing, 
or rather howling, a kind of chant meanwhile. 
Yesterday afternoon the sea and wind went 
down a little, so two of us went on shore 
with the captain. It took us a long time to 


when we neared the jetty a heavy surf was 
dashing past us on to the beach, and swung 
our boat to and from the slippery steps for 
some time before we could land. After 
ordering the boat to be in readiness in three 
hours’ time, we went our several ways, agree- 
ing to meet again on the jetty at the appointed 
hour. I was very busy, and did not there- 
fore pay much attention to the weather fur- 
ther than to notice that the wind seemed to 
be rising, as the air was full of sharp particles 
of sand, which dashed most unpleasantly in 
my face. When I walked towards the jetty 
I could hear the loud cannon-like reports of 
the breakers as they broke on the shore, and 
when I turned towards the jetty I could 
hardly keep my feet, as a regular gale was 
blowing, and the air was thick with spray. 

I found the others looking out anxiously 
towards the steamer, which was rolling 
heavily, and was continually hidden from us 
by the huge billows that kept heaving up and 
down. ‘There was no sign of our boat, so we 
tied our handkerchiefs together, and tied 
them to the lamp-post at the end of the jetty. 
The captain kept repeating, “‘I must be on 
board to-night,” but added, “‘you need not 
come if you like to remain on shore.” 

However, we did not feel inclined to show 
the white feather, and stood by our deter- 
mination to go with him. For at least half 
an hour after the boat was launched we 
watched it rising and sinking up and down 
the great waves that surged towards us. 
When at last. they reached the jetty, it took 
us at least ten minutes to get in, as at one 
moment they lay far below us, then far 
beyond us, and then above us. However, 
at last we got in by means of some fortunate 
jumps, and put off again. 

This time instead of the captain’s gig we 
had the long-boat and eight oars, but it was 
very slow work. The tide was running in- 
shore rapidly, so it was dead against us, and 
as we got out beyond the slight shelter of the 
jetty, wave after wave dashed across us, 
wetting us to the skin, and setting all hands 
to work baling out. We were carried on to 
the top of the “huge rollers, only to be let 
down with a violent “bang” into the hol- 
lows, sending up clouds of spray, and making 
the boat quiver from stem to stern. There 
was no gentle sliding from wave to wave, but 
a series of violent jerks as we were shot up 
one and down another. In one of these 
sudden transitions the rudder got unshipped, 
and broke, so for the rest of the way the 
captain steered with an oar, which was no 





pull to shore, although we had four oars, and 


easy task, as at one moment it was plunged 
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in too deep to be moveable, and another was 
high above the water. It was nearly dark, | 
and we could see the steamer’s lights appear- 
ing and disappearing like a revolving light, as | 
she pitched and rolled in the heavy sea. 

At last we reached our gangway, and here 
we remained for some time, unable to get on | 
board, as we were swung to and from the | 
steamer, besides being in constant danger of| 
being crushed as she rolled towards us; how- 
ever, at last we managed to clamber up, 
dripping with salt water, the boat was drawn | 
in and made fast to the davits, and all was 
safe once more. I was thoroughly tired out, 


and slept like a top, the rolling of the ship | 


acting like the rocking of a cradle. 


August 15th.—Cape Town.—We arrived in | 


the docks here on the evening of the 2nd, | 
after a very quiet passage home. It was so 


rough in Algoa Bay the day we left, that the | 


passengers were brought off in huge lighters, 


and hoisted on board in baskets, but directly | 
we got out of the bay we had smooth weather | 


the whole distance. 

Since my return I have made very few ex- 
cursions, and have chiefly devoted my time | 
to music and painting. I find it very diffi- 
cult to give this clear, pure atmosphere in| 
water-colours, or the depth and brilliancy of | 
these blue skies. 

One day last week I went up _ side of 
the Lion’s Head and on to the ridge of the 
hill in search of flowers. Almost before I 


October 25th.—Since I wrote last I have 
been doing nothing worth noting down. The 
| weather has been windy and dull, with occa- 
| sional fine weeks, which I have employed i in 
taking short walks up the hills for flowers and 
sketches. For the last two days a furious 
| south-easter has been blowing. Having made 
| the appointment to go to the docks, and on 
a steamer with some friends, I was obliged 
to go, otherwise nothing would have pate 
me out. The dense clouds of dust obscured 
| everything as we drove down, and filtered 
/even into our closed carriage, coating us 
from head to foot in red sand. The horses 
could only crawl along at a foot’s pace, 
|and the driver scarcely keep his eyes open. 
The bay was churned up into a mass of 
heaving white foam, and was quite empty of 
shipping, all having put into the docks or 
out to sea when the gale begun. A long 
| straight strip of white cloud hangs on Table 
Mountain still, the sure sign of a south-east 
wind, and a dun-coloured cloud of dust indi- 
| cates the opposite side of the bay; thus much 
| I can distinguish from my windows now. 
The noise of the wind in the rigging of the 
| ships in dock was deafening, and even down 
|in the saloon of the steamer we were on we 
had to shout to be heard. 
| Movember 4th—A great excitement has 
| been created lately by the escape of several 
convicts from their prison. They are sup- 
| posed to be secreted somewhere in the 





had time to look at the view on either side of | kloop of the mountains, and during the search 


me, dense clouds of wet, thick mist rolled up, 
and I was unable to see a yard before my| 
face. These heavy mountain mists some- 
times last more than a day and night, and 
some very bad accidents to excursionists have | 
happened in consequence. I did not feel 
very comfortable in mind or body either, for | 
it was a clinging wet mist, but I knew if I| 
kept straight along the ridge I was on I 
should at last come to the signal station, so I | 
started at once, feeling occasionally on either 
side with a stick to make sure I was not too 
near the edge, as I could hear the surf far 
down below me at my right side. Before I| 
reached the station, however, the mist gradu- 
ally rolled off, and directly it was clear 
enough to see my way I took the shortest 
cut home down the rough side of the moun- 
tain. I found a quantity of large crocus- 
shaped flowers, growing on tall, naked stalks, 
and gathered some to paint. ‘The inner side 
of the petals was creamy white, but the 
outer side a deep purple, so that the open 
flowers looked white and the buds quite 
dark. 
3 


| for them an innocent man was shot by mis- 
itake. It is very hot now, but with glorious 
|cool moonlit nights. Apricots, peaches, and 
| mulberries are beginning to ripen fast under 
this continual sun. 
| November 20th.—To-day is a regular Cape 
summer’s day, cloudless blue sky, sharply de- 
| fined mountains, and dazzling sun ; pleasant 
mornings, and evenings, but fearfully hot mid- 
days. I was up in our vineyard early this 
morning and sat down in one of the pome- 
| granate alleys to look, and listen, and smell. 
Busy little birds were rustling about in and 
out the vines, scattering innumerable sinall 
glancing lizards ; other birds were whistling 
from every bush, and doves were cooing on 
all sides; there was a perfect hum of sound 
right away into the distance from birds and 
cicadas. Everywhere was a delicious scent 
of dew-wet leaves and flowers, and above all 
it was not too hot to be pleasant. An hour 
afterwards I could hardly venture on the 
stoep even in the shade, all the flowers were 
drooping and birds silent. About seven 
it will be dark, with the sky one mass of 
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brilliant stars, with crickets and frogs chirp- 
ing away in the coolness of the hedges. 

December 3rd.—Ships put in here from all 
parts of the world. The other day a ship 
came in from China on fire. It had begun 
to smoulder amongst the cargo, and had been 
partially smothered by battening down all 
the hatches. The crew landed here, and the 
ship was scuttled in the bay and the fire put 
out. She isto be repaired and started afresh 
in a few weeks. Whilst I was sitting out in the 
garden to-day a pair of such wonderful little 
flying jewels came quite close to me. They 
were like humming-birds in size and colour, 
all gleaming with green, red, and gold. I 
find they are called ‘‘ sugar-birds.”’ 

December 18th.—Last week I had an ex- 
cursion up Table Mountain with some friends. 
We started a little before eight in the morn- 
ing to get the cooler part of the day for our 
uphill work. All the lower slopes of the 
mountain are roughly wooded, with huge grey 
boulders scattered about amongst the bush, 
and tracking the course of a real mountain 
stream. We followed up the banks of this 
stream (which runs from the mountain, 
through the town to the bay), and by so 
doing passed through the washing-place for 
the town; and a queer scene it was. For 
yards on either side of the water the bushes 
and boulders were covered with wet linen 
placed to dry, whilst the stream itself was 
thronged with half-naked coloured girls, 
women, and children, who were all rubbing 
and pounding away at the linen in the 
water. Some of the women were kneeling 


continually being caught in thorn bushes. | 
However, he secured a huge scarlet-legged | 
Egyptian locust, a brown cicada, and a 
splendid orange and black butterfly as large 
as the palm of one’s hand. 

At last we emerged on an open space—a 
huge block of granite beaten to the smooth- 
ness of ice in places by the torrent that | 
dashes over it in the wet season ; now the 
stream trickled gently beside it, half hidden 
in leaves and grasses and wide-leaved plants. 
Here we rested at the edge of the clearing, 
and enjoyed the magnificent view. 
Town lay at our feet in the semicircle formed 
by the mountains, and the bay shone out 
perfectly blue under the brilliant sky, with 
the white sails of small craft dotted about, 
and the dark rigging of ships showing here 
and there indistinctly in the distance. 
berg (the opposite shore) shone out in long 
strips of white sand, and background of 
A dark shadow was sud- 
denly cast on the sheet of granite beside us, 
and looking up we saw a huge eagle floating 
lazily over us ; and once a bird much like a 
large hawk soared away over our heads towards 
the top of the mountain. 
from this point (which is called Platte Klip), 
and then after a draught of the cool spring 
water we turned homewards. 
excessive as soon as we got into the town, 
but we had hardly felt it under the trees on 
the mountain side. 

December 26th. — Yesterday seemed a 
curious day for Christmas, so hot and bright 
I could hardly keep my eyes open. 


a dvtat ieilama 





purple mountains. 





I took a sketch 


The heat was 


in mid-stream and rinsing the clothes in the|a brilliant service in the cathedral, with a 
least soapy and disturbed water; others had | great deal of music and two processions with 


laid out the linen on stones, and were beating 


banners and crosses; more like a Roman 


it with flat pieces of wood; and all were jab-| Catholic service than a Protestant one I 
bering in Cape Dutch as loud as they could. | thought. 
The contrast in the colour of their skins was] were to decide me as to whether I should go 
wonderful,—dingy red, golden brown, deep| to the diamond-fields or not, and the decision 
black, and dirty yellow; and one or two|is made. 
women were very nearly white: all wore| spend a few days at Stellenbosch on the way, 
coloured handkerchiefs twisted round their|as I want to see the place. 
heads. and despatched my baggage by mule waggons, 
After passing this noisy group, which ex-| all save a bag which just holds twenty pounds 
tended for at least a quarter of a mile along| weight of things, no more being allowed on 
the stream, we got into much denser bush and|the journey. I leave for Stellenbosch on 
wood, very difficult and thorny to scramble} New Year’s Day, and for the next three weeks 
through. I found plenty of flowers; great violet | or so must be content with my own company, 
bell-shaped flowers, dark and pale blue lobe-|as I knowno one whois going up to the fields. 
lias, handsome scarlet labiate flowers much|I cannot imagine at all what the place is like, | 
like salvia, and a pale lilac solanum very|and the few photographs I have seen only | 
much like our Solanum dulcamara. One of|seem to puzzle me more than ever. 
our party had a butterfly net with which he| who have been there can talk of nothing save 
vigorous rushes at all flying insect life, in| the diamonds and the Kaffres, and seem to | 





consequence of which activity the net was 









I have received the letters that 


I have arranged to 
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have no ideas beyond this, save that there is 
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“plenty of sand, little water, and no trees,” 
as some one told me yesterday, which sounds 
anything save inviting after the lovely country 
round here. However, a few weeks will 
allow me to judge for myself, I suppose. 

Fanuary 7th, 1873. — Stellenbosch.—To- 
morrow I start for the fields, going from here 
to Wellington by train, and taking the trans- 
port waggon from there. 

Wellington is the terminus of this line, 
and is about sixty miles from Cape Town, 
this place being about thirty. The only 
other railway from Cape Town is but a 
very few miles in extent, and terminates at 
Wynberg. 

My train left Cape Town at seven in the 
morning on New Year’s Day, and like all 
trains here, went very slowly, so that I had 
ample time to study the scenery on the line. 
It seemed as strange for New Year as I had 
felt Christmas Day to be, it was so hot and 
bright. Leaving Cape Town we passed 
through flat, sandy country as the line skirted 
the head of the bay which spreads into salt 
marshes and creeks of brackish water for some 
miles. I leant out of the carriage and gave 
the town a farewell look. It lay basking in 
the early morning sun, with its low-roofed 
white houses, and the spire of the cathedral 
showing over the green oaks of Government 
Gardens. I saw the signal for a steamer run 
up on the signal hill, and as we whirled away 
just caught sight of the steamer herself slowly 
rounding towarc's the dock entrance. 

After Salt River and Durban Road stations, 
we left the most sandy country behind us, 
and sped on to the distant blue mountains. 

Eerste River, our next stoppage, was the 
station for Somerset West, a quiet little 
village which is a favourite resort of the Cape 
Town folk. A number of gaily dressed 
Malay girls got out here, all evidently bent 
on holiday-making, and most of them sport- 
ing the Prophet’s colour, bright green. 

From this station to Stellenbosch I seemed 
to be passing through a complete picture 
gallery of beautiful views, and the train went 
so slowly that I could even distinguish the 
different flowers that covered the plains in 
all directions. The veldt (prairie land) was 


| rough and picturesquely broken, and crowded 


on every side with low bush, rank grass, 
and flowers, the bush being principally the 
pink and the yellow sugar bushes (/rofeas) 
which grow so profusely all round Cape Town, 
and are so exceedingly handsome. I saw 
many a bunch of tall scarlet gladiolus and 
innumerable white arums, besides heaths 
without number of all tints of pink and 





purple. Once we passed a pool of clear 
brown water, reflecting a solemn-looking 
stork standing in one-legged gravity on its 
brink. He did not seem at all disturbed by 
the train, and never moved as we passed. 
I was sorry to find we were stopping, as I 
could have gone on for hours through such 
changing and beautiful scenery. 

I hired a Cape cart at Stellenbosch station 
to take me and my belongings into the vil- 
lage, which was about a mile or so from the 
station. Cape carts are much like tax-carts, 
with canvas awnings to them, and, con- 
sidering the vile tracks politely termed 
“roads” in South Africa, go fairly easy. 
The air was so wonderfully clear, I could 
distinguish the sharp purple shadows on the 
high mountain peaks quite well; but I was 
too tired to think of much more than the 
chance of a good meal and a rest at the 
house I was intending to stay in. We drew 
up at the stoep of a long rambling Dutch 
house, at the very entrance to the village. 
The front door opened into a large mud- 
floored sitting-room, furnished with a round 
deal table, and some most solemn-looking 
benches set round the walls. An old Dutch- 
woman came forward, and welcoming me in 
Cape fashion by a hand-shake and a few 
words in Dutch, led me into an inner room, 
which was almost entirely occupied by an 
immense table. My small domicile opened 
out of this room, and had no other entrar.ce. 
There were no passages anywhere in the 
house, which was entirely on one floor, but 
one room opened into another throughout the 
entire building. When I returned into the 
dining-room a plentiful meal was spread, 
consisting of cold meat, eggs, bread and 
butter, coffee, and cheese. This last ap- 
peared at every meal, beginning with break- 
fast. A small “ Tottie” (Hottentot) girl 
stood at one end of the table moving a leafy 
branch to act as punkah, and to keep off the 
flies, which are a perfect curse in South 
Africa. 

I rose early the following morning, and 
went on a voyage of discovery. The village 
was built like Cape Town, in straight lines, 
all streets (of which there were several good 
ones) running at right angles, and being lined 
thickly on either side with bushy oaks. The 
houses were low, long, and white, many 
gable-ended, and almost all of them thatched. 
On all sides of me, round the outskirts of 
the village, rose magnificent slopes and tall 
peaks, varying in colour from the bright 
green of the bush and wood to the palest 
distance blue, and going through all shades 
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presented herself. 
paused, and,— 

“Mrs. Leslie, I believe; will you come 
with me to the drawing-room? Mamma sent 
me ; she thought as you were not accustomed 
to a residence of this kind, you would not 
care to go in alone.” 

I readily accepted such a pleasant escort, 
aud in a few minutes entered a large room 
which appeared to me literally filled with 
ladies and a few gentlemen. 
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of grey and purple. 
seem to run in a chain, but to start up on all | 
sides and in all shapes, from the near wooded | 
slopes to the sharply defined peaks of the 
Drachenstein range in the background. The 
air was full of that peculiar humming sound | 
the cicada makes, which is never forgotten | 
when once heard, the little creatures seem to 
express such an intense enjoyment of life by 
their busy whirring music. 

A tiny clear steam of water ran down the 
side of the street I was in, and innumerable 
little niggers were paddling and splashing 
about with great glee, being most of them 
totally destitute of any clothing. Those that 
did possess a garment slipped it off in the 
most unconcerned manner and joined the | 
others in the water. 

Strolling slowly back to breakfast, I heard 
‘sounds of revelry” proceeding from one of 
the smaller houses, and glanced in at the 
open door as I passed. A gaily dressed 
Malay woman was singing to an old con- 
certina played by Darkie, who, with a broad 
grin on his black face, was watching the | 
antics of two little ‘‘ Totties,’ who were 
skipping about most frantically to his play- 
ing. I looked back after I had passed, and 
saw quite a crowd of darkies already collect- 
ing at the sound of music. I have always 
found both Hottentots and Kaffres very fond 
of music, and some of the Kaffre songs are 
really pretty. 

The Eerst River, which runs through Stel- 
lenbosch, adds much to the picturesqueness 
of the place. Every turn of this river—and it 
twists very much—is a separate and beautiful 
picture. The water was rather low when I 
strolled down to it in the cool last evening. 
The banks, like those of all African rivers, 
were steep, and well covered with bush and 
trees, chiefly a kind of willow, a species of | 
mimosa, and the blue gum. The bed of the | 
river was full of grey boulders of all sizes, 
some: being immense and standing up like | 
huge rocks, and the water dashed rapidly 
between, round, and over these with that 
musical sound that is so pleasant after a hot | 


The mountains did not | for “‘croak” does not at all express the rather 


plaintive sound they make. 

I got down on to the boulders in the bed 
of the river, and saw over the trees the high 
peaks of the “‘everlasting hills” dark against 
the peculiar pale green of the evening sky. 
Stars were already shining in the sudden 
night of these latitudes. The absence of all 
twilight is one of the first things one misses, 
I think; but then the lovely light nights 
quite compensate one. I stood listening 
and looking for some moments, when the 
scented silence was suddenly broken by the 
rush and clatter of hoofs and the lowing of 
cattle, and a herd of the huge African oxen 
came dashing down the banks into the river, 
thirsty probably from a long day’s trek with 
the heavy waggon of a Dutch boer. They 
splashed into the water, stamping and low- 
ing, and drinking eagerly, so I left them to 
their noisy enjoyment, and walked quietly 
back through the moonlight, which made the 
village look very weird with the flickering 
black shadows of the oak trees cast across the 
silent streets. The whole place looked so 
thoroughly at peace and so beautiful that I 
regretted the necessity for leaving it so soon, 
although I anticipated much pleasure from 
the new scenes and experiences I expected 
on the diamond-fields. 

Nothing can ever efface the recollection 
of beautiful Stellenbosch from my memory. 
The place is more like an Eastern dream 
than a reality—and a Dutch reality, as they 
are intensely prosaic and practical. 

To-day I have been very busy, but it has 
been too hot to do much. I went with some 
friends to see the marai’s beautiful farm, and 
was received most kindly, and shown over the 
whole of the large, tree-shaded house and 
richly planted garden, and finally presented 
with a huge bunch of flowers. The Dutch- 
built house was all on one floor, and had 
very high-pitched rooms, which were beauti- 
fully cool and clean, the floors covered with 
skins instead of carpet, and some really fine 
leopard skins adorning the couch and chairs. 
This evening I am packing up my great 


day. The frogs were adding to the genera] | linen bag, and putting all ready for my start 


sound of insect life by their continuous chirp, 


to-morrow. E. S. Date. 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE 


NOTHING particular occurred during the 
remainder of our stay at Boulogne, and early 
in May, when Miss Fielding proceeded to 
Paris, I returned to England and again took 
up my abode in apartments. 

I found that to write well I must be en- 
tirely alone, and until my book was finished 
in October I gave up all idea of entering a 
London boarding-house. 

An invitation to spend the winter with 
friends in Devonshire was followed by other 
visits nearer London, and nearly three years 
elapsed before I was again induced to join 
the circle of strangers I had once so dreaded, 
and this time it was in England and at 
Brighton. 

I had visited this fashionable watering 
place with friends at various times, and re- 
sided with them in apartments, but now I 
was alone, and the high rents alarmed me. 

I had almost decided to remain at the 
hotel, and write to Miss Fielding for informa- 
tion respecting some place at which I could 
board, when I suddenly remembered I had 
a card of a house which had been highly 
recommended to me. The card was soon 
found in my desk, and on reading the address 
I discovered that it was in a quiet street near 
the sea, and within a few minutes’ walk from 
the hotel at which I was staying. 

I lost no time in making an application 
to Mrs. Parker, with whose appearance I was 
much pleased, and in less than an hour I was 
comfortably installed as a member of the 
family circle. 

I will not deny that without the support 
of Miss Fielding I found it a most formidable 
matter to enter the drawing-room and present 
myself to sixteen or eighteen strangers, but 
while I lingered on the stairs Mrs. Parker’s 
youngest daughter, a sweet girl of nineteen 
presented herself. Seeing a stranger, she 
paused, and,— 

“Mrs. Leslie, I believe; will you come 
with me to the drawing-room? Mamma sent 
me ; she thought as you were not accustomed 
to a residence of this kind, you would not 
care to go in alone.” 

I readily accepted such a pleasant escort, 
aud in a few minutes entered a large room 
which appeared to me literally filled with 
ladies and a few gentlemen. 


EXPERIENCES. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WORKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 


Part IT. 


I was greeted by some when my name was 
uttered by my companion, with a stare as 
well as a bow. Others moved to make room 
for me on a sofa, which I declined, and 
seated myself on a chair placed for me by a 
gentleman. 

One pleasant-looking lady, about my own 
age, with a musical voice, which instantly 
attracted me, began a conversation, but be- 
fore I could reply the dinner-bell rang, and 
the whole party rose hastily, as if the chief 
object for which they had become inmates of 
Mrs. Parker’s establishment was, for this day 
at least, about to be accomplished. 

The autumn evenings were drawing in, 
yet I was surprised to find the dining-room 
lighted with gas at six o'clock, and the blinds 
drawn. ‘The table appliances were equal in 
every respect to those in Mr, Johnson’s house, 
but a larger table in every way, and long 
enough to accommodate twenty guests. The 
room was also of much larger dimensions. 

I quickly discovered that our position at 
table in a house of this kind depended upon 
the period of our residence in it. My place, 
therefore, as the last comer should have been 
at the lower end of the table. But Mrs. 
Parker, as she afterwards told me, gave me a 
seat halfway down on one side, which had 
been vacated by a lady who had left on that 
morning. I commanded in consequence a 
complete view of the table and the guests 
seated opposite to me. 

And now commenced my first acquaint- 
ance with the boarding-house manners and 
habits which then prevailed, although a 
wonderful change has taken place since, 
causing those who still keep up the old 
customs to be styled “boarding house 
habitués.” 

Even then, however, owing to the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Parker and her daughters, 
who were uimistakably educated gentle- 
women, these unpleasant habits were under 
a certain deg: ee of restraint. 

To a novice, as I was, the selfishness dis- 
played at tlat table was surprising and 
unaccountabie. j 

While waiting to be served I could not avoid 
noticing the eager avidity with which vege- 
tables, sauces, gravies, or the contents of the 
cruet-stand were seized by each person as 
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of grey and purple. The mountains did not 
seem to run in a chain, but to start up on all 
sides and in all shapes, from the near wooded 
slopes to the sharply defined peaks of the 
Drachenstein range in the background. The 
air was full of that peculiar humming sound 


the cicada makes, which is never forgotten | 


when once heard, the little creatures seem to 
express such an intense enjoyment of life by 
their busy whirring music. 


A tiny clear steam of water ran down the | 


side of the street I was in, and innumerable 
little niggers were paddling and splashing 
about with great glee, being most of them 
totally destitute of any clothing. Those that 


did possess a garment slipped it off in the | 


most unconcerned manner and joined the 
others in the water. 

Strolling slowly back to breakfast, I heard 
“sounds of revelry” proceeding from one of 
the smaller houses, and glanced in at the 
open door as I passed. A gaily dressed 


Malay woman was singing to an old con- | 
certina played by Darkie, who, with a broad» 


grin on his black face, was watching the 
antics of two little ‘* Totties,’ who were 
skipping about most frantically to his play- 
ing. I looked back after I had passed, and 
saw quite a crowd of darkies already collect- 
ing at the sound of music. I have always 
found both Hottentots and Kaffres very fond 
of music, and some of the Kaffre songs are 
really pretty. 

The Eerst River, which runs through Stel- 
lenbosch, adds much to the picturesqueness 
of the place. Every turn of this river—and it 
twists very much—is a separate and beautiful 
picture. The water was rather low when I 
strolled down to it in the cool last evening. 
The banks, like those of all African rivers, 
were steep, and well covered with bush and 


trees, chiefly a kind of willow, a species of | 


mimosa, and the blue gum. The bed of the 
river was full of grey boulders of all sizes, 


some: being immense and standing up like | 
huge rocks, and the water dashed rapidly | 


between, round, and over these with that 
musical sound that is so pleasant after a hot 
day. The frogs were adding to the general 
sound of insect life by their continuous chirp, 


| for “‘croak” does not at all express the rather 
| plaintive sound they make. 
| I got down on to the boulders in the bed 
of the river, and saw over the trees the high 
peaks of the “everlasting hills” dark against 
the peculiar pale green of the evening sky. 
Stars were already shining in the sudden 
_ night of these latitudes. The absence of all 
twilight is one of the first things one misses, 
| I think; but then the lovely light nights 
quite compensate one. I stood listening 
and looking for some moments, when the 
scented silence was suddenly broken by the 
rush and clatter of hoofs and the lowing of 
cattle, and a herd of the huge African oxen 
came dashing down the banks into the river, 
thirsty probably from a long day’s trek with 
the heavy waggon of a Dutch boer. They 
splashed into the water, stamping and low- 
ing, and drinking eagerly, so I left them to 
their noisy enjoyment, and walked quietly 
back through the moonlight, which made the 
village look very weird with the flickering 
black shadows of the oak trees cast across the 
silent streets. The whole place looked so 
thoroughly at peace and so beautiful that I 
regretted the necessity for leaving it so soon, 
although I anticipated much pleasure from 
the new scenes and experiences I expected 
on the diamond-fields. 

Nothing can ever efface the recollection 
of beautiful Stellenbosch from my memory. 
The place is more like an Eastern dream 
than a reality—and a Dutch reality, as they 
are intensely prosaic and practical. 

To-day I have been very busy, but it has 
been too hot to do much. I went with some 
friends to see the marai’s beautiful farm, and 
was received most kindly, and shown over the 
whole of the large, tree-shaded house and 
richly planted garden, and finally presented 
with a huge bunch of flowers. The Dutch- 
built house was all on one floor, and had 
very high-pitched rooms, which were beauti- 
fully cool and clean, the floors covered with 

_ skins instead of carpet, and some really fine 
_ leopard skins adorning the couch and chairs. 
This evening I am packing up my great 
| linen bag, and putting all ready for my start 
| to-morrow. E. S. Date. 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE 


EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WoRKING MEN’'s HoMEs.” 


Part II. 


NOTHING particular occurred during the 
remainder of our stay at Boulogne, and early 
in May, when Miss Fielding proceeded to 
Paris, I returned to England and again took 
up my abode in apartments. 

I found that to write well I must be en- 
tirely alone, and until my book was finished 
in October I gave up all idea of entering a 
London boarding-house. 

An invitation to spend the winter with 
friends in Devonshire was followed by other 
visits nearer London, and nearly three years 
elapsed before I was again induced to join 
the circle of strangers I had once so dreaded, 
and this time it was in England and at 
Brighton. 

I had visited this fashionable watering 
place with friends at various times, and re- 
sided with them in apartments, but now I 
was alone, and the high rents alarmed me. 

I had almost decided to remain at the 
hotel, and write to Miss Fielding for informa- 
tion respecting some place at which I could 
board, when I suddenly remembered I had 
a card of a house which had been highly 
recommended to me. The card was soon 
found in my desk, and on reading the address 
I discovered that it was in a quiet street near 
the sea, and within a few minutes’ walk from 
the hotel at which I was staying. 

I lost no time in making an application 
to Mrs. Parker, with whose appearance I was 
much pleased, and in less than an hour I was 
comfortably installed as a member of the 
family circle. 

I will not deny that without the support 
of Miss Fielding I found it a most formidable 
matter to enter the drawing-room and present 
myself to sixteen or eighteen strangers, but 
while I lingered on the stairs Mrs. Parker’s 
youngest daughter, a sweet girl of nineteen 
presented herself. Seeing a stranger, she 
paused, and,— 

“Mrs. Leslie, I believe; will you come 
with me to the drawing-room? Mamma sent 
me ; she thought as you were not accustomed 
to a residence of this kind, you would not 
care to go in alone.” 

I readily accepted such a pleasant escort, 
aud in a few minutes entered a large room 
which appeared to me literally filled with 
ladies and a few gentlemen. 


I was greeted by some when my name was 
uttered by my companion, with a stare as 
well as a bow. Others moved to make room 
for me on a sofa, which I declined, and 
seated myself on a chair placed for me by a 
gentleman. 

One pleasant-looking lady, about my own 
age, with a musical voice, which instantly 
attracted me, began a conversation, but be- 
fore I could reply the dinner-bell rang, and 
the whole party rose hastily, as if the chief 
object for which they had become inmates of 
Mrs. Parker’s establishment was, for this day 
at least, about to be accomplished. 

The autumn evenings were drawing in, 
yet I was surprised to find the dining-room 
lighted with gas at six o'clock, and the blinds 
drawn. ‘The table appliances were equal in 
every respect to those in Mr, Johnson’s house, 
but a larger table in every way, and long 
enough to accommodate twenty guests. The 
room was also of much larger dimensions. 

I quickly discovered that our position at 
table in a house of this kind depended upon 
the period of our residence in it. My place, 
therefore, as the last comer should have been 
at the lower end of the table. But Mrs. 
Parker, as she afterwards told me, gave me a 
seat halfway down on one side, which had 
been vacated by a lady who had left on that 
morning. I commanded in consequence a 
complete view of the table and the guests 
seated opposite to me. 

And now commenced my first acquaint- 
ance with the boarding-house manners and 
habits which then prevailed, although a 
wonderful change has taken place since, 
causing those who still keep up the old 
customs to be styled “boarding house 
habituées.” 

Even then, however, owing to the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Parker and her daughters, 
who were uimistakably educated gentle- 
women, these unpleasant habits were under 
a certain deg: ee of restraint. 

To a novice, as I was, the selfishness dis 
played at tlat table was surprising and 
unaccountabie. i 

While waiting to be served I could not avoid 
noticing the eager avidity with which vege- 
tables, sauces, gravies, or the contents of the 
cruet-stand were seized by each person as 
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the plate was placed before him or her ; and 
when at last my turn came, and the potatoes 
were handed to me, my neighbour whispered, 
“‘ Take more than one, my dear, while you’ve 
got the chance.” 

I made no reply, as I helped myself de- 
cently, but the remark attracted my attention 
to the speaker, and I can only express my 
feelings by saying I was horrified at her 
conduct, for which as a child I should have 
been banished from the table. 

My neighbour was middle-aged, well 
dressed, and looked like a lady, but from 
the moment she began her dinner to the 
close she literally appeared to clutch at the 
condiments she wanted, as if she expected 
them to be snatched from her. 

As the dinner proceeded she would watch 
the servants, and exclaim as they passed with 
a fresh dish of vegetables,— 

“ Here, Jane, what is that >—cauliflower? 
Just bring it to me.”” And then she would 
pile her plate, already full, with a large share 
of what the fresh dish contained. 

I saw a lady on my other hand looking 
down the table, and I said, “Can I assist 
you to anything ?” 

“Thank you,” she replied, “I should like 
a little apple sauce, and the servants are so 
busy.” 

Without hesitation I turned to my greedy 
neighbour, and said, “‘ May I trouble you to 
pass the apple sauce, if you please?” 

She looked at my plate and exclaimed,— 

“ Apple sauce with chicken !” 

“It is not for myself,” I replied, quickly. 

The old lady looked at me, and then 
stretching her hand across the table, instead 
of asking the gentleman opposite to pass it, 
she drew the sauce tureen towards me. 

“ Thank you,” I said, as I placed it before 
my other neighbour, and the next moment 
the old lady’s head approached mine as she 
whispered,— 

“ Company manners don’t do here; if you 
don’t look after yourself you’ll get nothing.” 

I made no reply, for by this time I had 
discovered that with a few exceptions every 
one at the table acted on this principle, and 
the consequence was an amount of waste 
which shocked me. Plates from one dish 
were sent away half full, that some newly 
arrived tempting dish might. be partaken of. 
With one the soup was too highly seasoned ; 
with another the meat was too much or too 
little cooked, and therefore sent away to be 
exchanged for pigeon pie, or some other 
delicacy, although both Mrs. Parker at the 
head of the table and her daughter at the foot 


most carefully inquired as to the preference 
of each guest. Near the head of the table, 
and on the opposite side to myself, I had 
noticed a venerable-looking old man with 
white hair, who had every appearance of 
being a gentleman between fifty and sixty 
years of age, and during dinner my attention 
became divided between him and my left- 
hand neighbour. 

As soon as the fish was placed before him 
he had eyes for nothing but that, and the 
necessary condiments, soy, anchovy, cayenne, 
sauces, were all eagerly asked for, the servants 
or those not yet served passing to him all he 
required. Jt amused me in the midst of my 
astonishment to observe the array of cruets 
and bottles and sauce tureens gathered round 
his plate, and more than once when some par- 
ticular bottle or cruet was asked for he helped 
himself to a second supply before parting 
with it. 

The same occurred each time a fresh 
course was served, and it was only when the 
performances of my left-hand neighbour 
attracted my attention that I could withdraw 
my eyes from the opposite side of the table. 

The impression I formed on that first 
evening, while observing the greedy and truly 
vulgar eagerness displayed by more than one 
at that well-supplied table, was that each 
person had made up his or her mind to 
secure as much as possible for the money 
paid. 

Before we rose from table my neighbour 
on the left again addressed me. 

She was discussing a greengage tart, and 
she said,— 

“T always wear my spectacles at dinner, 
for you never know what you are eating in 
these houses.” 

“But everything here appears of the very 
best kind,” I said, ‘‘ and plentiful.” 

“ Plentiful! yes, perhaps there’s enough ; 
but the fish was not done, and the chicken 
was tough, and then here’s this pie-crust ;” 
and she tossed it over on her plate. 

I was for a moment struck dumb with 
surprise at such sinful ingratitude to God for 
His mercies. At last I ventured to say, as 
calmly as my indignation would allow,— 

“Would you not be more comfortable, 


to choose your own provisions and your own 
cook?” 

She looked at me sharply and fiercely fora 
moment, and then said,— 

“TI suppose you do not know the cost of 
living in apartments at the sea-side ?” 

“I have some idea of it,” I replied; “I 





then, in apartments, where you would be able | 
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have lived in apartments in London, and I 
know that to provide such a dinner as we 
have had to-day, or to get it as well cooked 
in apartments, would cost double the amount 
I am paying here, or, indeed, more.” 

“Well, well, it’s a good thing to be satis- 
fied, and perhaps I oughtn’t to complain ; 
but you see, Mrs.——Leslie, isn’t it?” I 
bowed my head, and she went on, “I was 
brought up in the lap of luxury, and perhaps 
I’m too particular.” 

Another well-known custom among “ board- 
ing-house aditués” was looming over me, 
from which I was saved by the signal for the 
ladies to leave the table, and in the drawing- 
room I gladly embraced the offer of the lady 
with the silvery voice to join her on the 
sofa. 

Several of the ladies retired to their rooms 
till tea-time, and then my new friend, Mrs, 
Temple, began to initiate me into the 
manners and customs of an English board- 
ing-house twenty years ago. We were almost 
alone in an inner drawing-room, the other 
sofa being occupied by two elderly ladies 
who were soon asleep. Three or four were 
scattered in different parts of the two rooms, 
either engaged in reading or fancy work. 

Mrs. Temple’s first remark, “ You had 
rather an unpleasant neighbour at dinner this 
evening, Mrs. Leslie,” made me glance at 
those near us. 

“ Oh, the lady’s peculiarities are no secret,” 
she said, noticing my glance. “I am only 
sorry you were in such a neighbourhood on 
your first evening. Mrs. Helford’s manners 
and conversation are not calculated to give 
strangers a favourable opinion of our society.” 

“T will own her conversation was not 


| agreeable,” I replied, “but I know you will 


pardon me for expressing my surprise at the 
manners in general of many at the table.” 

Mrs. Temple laughed as she said,— 

“ Mr. Grey, for instance ; but then he is a 
selfish old bachelor.” 

“T imagined so, and therefore many of 
his ways are eccentricities, and perhaps 
exaggerations of what is done by others. I 
cannot tell you how it surprised me to see 
almost every one eager to obtain all he wanted 
for himself, totally regardless of the wants of 
others,—at least on the opposite side of the 
table to myself. I do not remember to have 
seen either of the ladies now present while at 
dinner.” 

““We sat on the same side as yourself,” 
said one of the young ladies, looking up from 
her book. “I can quite understand your 
surprise ; it cannot be greater than mamma 














and I felt when we first came ; and yet Mrs. 
Parker and her daughters are so superior. 
I call that scrambling to get as much as you 
can for your money perfect rudeness.” 

“ You will perceive, Mrs. Leslie,” remarked 
Mrs. Temple, “that we are not all savages 
from the wild woods. Yet I am sorry to say 
that the savage element preponderates in 
many boarding- houses : thanks to Mrs. Parker, 
some of us are exceptions to the general 
custom.” 

“T am glad to hearit. But, Mrs. Temple,” 
I exclaimed, “ these persons whom I met at 
dinner were well dressed and appear well 
bred; they certainly cannot act in this 
manner at their own tables at home, or when 
on a visit.” 

“Perhaps not,” she said, “ but it always 
appears to me most unaccountable that 
persons who conduct themselves properly in 
general society should, on entering a board- 
ing-house, at once ignore all good breeding 
and refinement, and lower themselves as so 
many do.” 

“TI am inclined to doubt whether these 
persons ever had good breeding and refine- 
ment,” said the young lady who had before 
spoken. “A well bred man or woman is 
well bred from habit; and good manners, 
unselfishness, and thoughtfulness for others 
at meals would be as natural to them ina 
boarding-house as at the table of a prince.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” I said, “and 
I can only hope most earnestly that I may 
never be tempted to forget the rules of good 
society, even if I risk going without every- 
thing on the table.” *° 

Several ladies and gentlemen at this 
moment entered the room, and the subject 
was dropped. 

At breakfast next morning Mrs. Parker 
came forward as I entered, and drawing a 
chair from the table, she said kindly,— 

“I have changed your seat, Mrs. Leslie ; 
the ladies who sat on your right hand are 
leaving to-day, and,” she added in a low 
voice, “I thought you would prefer another 
left-hand neighbour.” 

I thanked her with a smile, and on seating 
myself found the lady on my right was Mrs. 
Temple. 

During the few following days many of 
the occasional visitors departed, and by the 
end of a week our party consisted of the 
more permanent visitors, and our number 
was reduced to twelve. 

I quickly discovered that the majority of 
those who remained were exceptions to the 
“boarding-house /aditués,” whose conduct 
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had so disgusted me at dinner on the first 
evening. The minority of two, comprising 
Mrs. Helford and Mr. Grey, became in con- 
sequence less vulgarly eager, although the 
lady still indulged in a little subdued 
grumbling. I was to discover the gentle- 
man’s peculiar habits, however, with respect 
to his choice viands, in a way that created 
great amusement. 

One morning at breakfast I committed 
myself innocently by asking for a little 
brown bread. Mrs. Parker looked down the 
table to her daughter, and asked Miss Jenny 
to pass the loaf. 

“Thank you,” I said, “‘ pray don’t trouble 
Miss Jenny, there is a brown loaf here ;” and 
I pointed to one standing opposite to me and 
near Mr. Grey’s plate. Thinking no wrong, 
I addressed the old gentleman, and said as 
blandly as I could speak,— 

** Will you kindly pass the brown loaf, Mr. 
Grey?” 

I wish I could represent in words the face 
of the man as he raised his head and stared 
at me, but, perfectly unconscious, I kept my 
hand in readiness to receive the loaf, and 
was to him so evidently waiting for it that he 
actually lifted the plate and handed it across 
the table. 

I thanked him in the politest manner, and 
in a most naturally unconcerned way com- 
menced cutting a slice from the loaf. 

A smothered explosion of laughter from the 
younger of our party caused me to look up 
suddenly, and, as it afterwards appeared, my 
innocent look of astonishment put the finish- 
ing stroke to the peor girl’s self-control. 
Smothering her face with her handkerchief 
she rushed from the room, followed by Miss 
Jenny. 

I could trace a subdued look of amuse- 
ment on every face, and said to myself, 
“ How strange that my request to Mr. Grey 
to pass the bread should cause so much mer- 
riment ! and the gentleman is evidently angry, 
I cannot understand it.” For, indeed, with 
that red face and knitted brow, he looked not 
only angry, but fierce, and I was wondering 
whether his anger was caused by me or by the 
laughter, when Mrs. Parker made some re- 
mark to turn the subject, and before we had 
finished breakfast this little disturbance 
seemed quite forgotten. 

Mrs. Temple and I rose together and pro- 
ceeded upstairs to the drawing-room. The 
door was closed, and I, who stood nearest, 
opened it and entered, followed by Mrs. 
Temple. 

No sooner did I make my appearance than 


the young lady who joined in our conversa- 
tion on the behaviour at the dinner-table on 
my first evening, rose from the sofa, and with 
another unmistakable burst of laughter, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Oh, Mrs. Leslie, you’ll be the death of 
me some day! How could you look so 
serious after what you had done?” 

“What had I done?” I asked; “why, I 
only requested Mr. Grey to pass me the 
brown loaf.” 

“Only!” she exclaimed. “Ah, Jenny, do 
listen to her!” 

“Katey dear,” said Miss Jenny Parker, 
“T thought you had laughed yourself into 
quietness, and now you are quite alarming 
Mrs. Leslie by making her think she has 
committed a breach of manners. I must ex- 
plain.” 

“No, I've done laughing now, let me 
tell it—You must know, Mrs. Leslie, that 
Mr. Grey is very fond of brown bread, and 
there always used to be one loaf on the 
table, and you should have seen his eyes 
when any one cut off a slice before he had 
finished what he had on his plate ; and when 
all those people were here the loaf would 
vanish often before he could get a second 
slice.” 

“But, Miss Kate,’ I said, “Mr. Grey 
surely did not suppose I intended to eat the 
whole loaf?” 

“Perhaps he did,” laughed Kate ; “ but it 
was not that which made him look so fierce. 
The fact is, he considers that loaf partly his 
own, because he pays for half of it, and no 
one has dared to touch that brown loaf or 
ask for it until you did so this morning.” 

“T am very sorry,” I exclaimed. “I do 
hope he does not suppose I knew it belonged 
to him. I wish some one had told me.” 

“ No, don’t wish it, Mrs. Leslie, it serves 
him right for being so greedy. After he has 
had as much as he wants he pushes it from 
him, and when it is stale the next day he 
won’t touch it, but leaves it for others. I’m 
sure he thought at first that you knew all 
about his paying, and that you asked for it to 
annoy him, but you looked so unconsciously 
innocent that he saw his mistake. Ah, when 
I saw him pass the loaf to you and you 
taking it as a matter of course, I must have 
laughed out if he had struck me for it. He 
well knew we were laughing at him.” 

“T really am very much vexed,” I said ; 
“do you think I ought to apologize, Miss 
Jenny?” 

“Oh, no, no! that would make matters 





Kate Webster, a girl of eighteen, and sister of ' 
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worse. Let it pass, Mrs. Leslie, it is not 
worth troubling about.” 

“One word, Miss Jenny,” I said; “ pray 
tell me is there any other article on the table 
in which Mr. Grey has a purchased right 
beyond ourselves ? ” 

Kate started off again at the inquiry, and 
Mrs. Webster entering at this moment sent 
the laughing girl up to her room to have her 
laugh out. Yeteven Jenny Parker smiled as 
she replied to my question,— 

“No, Mrs. Leslie, there is nothing you 
may not ask Mr. Grey to pass to you except- 
ing the brown loaf.” 

But this little contretemps made me for a 
few days very uncomfortable. 
warning of a time when this selfish old 
bachelor would make me still more uncom- 
fortable, not for myself, but for another. 

Mrs. Helford since our first meeting at the 
dinner-table had been particularly affable, and 
I could see that she was always wishing to 
find me alone, for some reason to me mys- 
terious. Not so to the other residents. 

“That old lady wants to victimize you, 
Leslie,” said Kate one morning ; “don’t you 
be caught; she will keep you talking for 
hours.” 

A day or two after I was caught, however, 
alone on the landing, when she invited me 
into her room to show me some photo- 
graphs, and was so exceedingly polite and 
considerate, that without being rude I could 
not refuse the offer of a seat. 

And then she detained me for nearly two 
hours, till the sound of the luncheon-bell 
set me free. I own I was interested in her 
description of her dear son at sea, and her 
married daughter, and her grandchildren ; 
but from the commencement of her com- 
munications I knew that she was about to 
entertain me with a tirade of _ boasting re- 
specting her family and her antecedents, as 
well as to question me on my own—one of 
the customs then so prevalent, but now 
happily falling into disuse in the best 
managed and most respectable boarding 
establishments. 

After I had examined the photographs 
of her children and grandchildren, and 
admired them as they deserved—for really 
they were all nice-looking,—then she com- 
menced,— 

‘‘Ah, my dear, you can see they are 
a gentleman’s children—nothing plebeian 
about our family. I dare say you thought 
I was rather particular over my dinner the 
other day, but the truth is, papa was in the 
navy, and mamma had plenty of money, 











I had no 


and so we were accustomed to every luxury, 
and I feel the difference when things are 
not well cooked. Ah, yes, it is indeed a 
difference to me after having carriages and 
horses to ride, and a large house, and ser- 
vants to wait upon us!” 

And so she entertained me with her hus- 
band’s extravagance, by which all her for- 
tune was lost—with the final information 
that she had only the pension of a widow 
of a commander in the navy—for nearly two 
hours. 

And even while she talked there would 
peep out little vulgarities, with the -addi- 
tional vulgar fact that she was bragging 
and boasting to a stranger, which negatived 
all her assertions. Now and then she would 
pause and question me in such a direct 
manner, that without rudeness or untruth- 
fulness I could not avoid a direct answer. 

“You area widow, Mrs. Leslie?” How 
she guessed it I cannot tell, for I had left 
off the widow’s cap. 

“What was your husband?” But my 
reply to that question saved me any future 
one, excepting at least on certain occasions, 

“TI would rather not talk of the past, if 
you please, Mrs. Helford.” 

And so at last I was freed by the sound 
of the luncheon-bell ; but I discovered after- 
wards that every new arrival was subjected 
by the “naval officer’s widow,” as she 
called herself, to the same ordeal. 

Three weeks of the month of my intended 
stay had passed, and one evening at dinner 
a most ladylike and  youthful-looking 
woman, with a sweet little girl of eight, 
joined us at the dinner-table. I had been 
writing a letter in my room till the dinner- 
bell rang, consequently I had not met them 
in the drawing-room. During dinner, how- 
ever, I noticed certain signs of caution 
pass between Mrs. Parker, the stranger, 
some of the ladies, and the servants. 

Now and then I saw the new-comer look 
under the table, and I came to the conclusion 
that there was evidently something mysterious 
on foot. 

On reaching the drawing-room after dinner 
I discovered the mystery. 

The young lady whose soft, refined voice 
and manner, as well as dress and bearing, 
wanted no boasting of antecedents to prove 
her gentle birth, carried in her arms a beautiful 
little Maltese terrier, with bright dark eyes, 
and silky curls as white as snow. 

She seated herself on the couch in the 
inner drawing-room, between Mrs. ‘Temple 
and myself, and calling her little girl, one of 
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the most elegant, fairy-like children lever 
saw, she said,— 

“Ella dear, take care of Fido for a little 
while.” 

The child and the dog were quickly sur- 
rounded by the ladies, evidently doubting 
which to admire most. 

“I managed to keep Fido quiet at dinner, 
did I not?” she said, with a smile to Mrs. 
Temple. 

“Indeed you did,” she replied. “ Where 
was he all dinner-time ? ” 

“On the stool under my feet, and wrapped 
in the folds of my dress. Once he tried to 
get away, and I patted him with my foot.” 

“Then that was the cause of the yelp I 
heard ?” 

“Oh, I hope no one heard him but you. 
Where did the gentleman sit who dislikes 
dogs so much ?” 

“On the same side as yourself, nearly 
opposite tome. I believe he not only dis- 
likes dogs, but is actually afraid of them,” 
replied Mrs. Temple. 

“He certainly will not fear such a dog as 
Fido,” said the lady. 

“TI hope not; but if you can keep him 
quiet, perhaps Mr. Grey will not notice that 
the animal is present.” 

“T am afraid that will be an impossibility,” 
replied Fido’s mistress ; “‘ unfortunately Fido 
has a great antipathy to strange gentlemen; 
he detects a man's footstep instantly, and 
snaps out his tiny bark furiously.” 

I listened to all this with dismay; how 
would the selfish old man behave to this 


| Charming trio ? 


Presently the housemaid entered, and pre- 
pared the tea on a round table in the larger 
drawing-room. The side of the broad arch 


| which connected the two rooms separated the 


couch on which we sat from the door of the 
outer room, so that persons entering could 


_ see nothing of those on the sofa. 


| the lady's dress. 


On seeing the tea-tray I whispered, “ Mr. 
Grey and the gentlemen will be up pre- 
sently.” 

The little girl brought the dog to her 
mother in answer to a signal, and Fido 
being placed on the ground, crept under the 
sofa and rolled himself in the silk folds of 
Not for long, however. In 
a very few minutes footsteps were heard, the 


| door opened, and Mr. Grey, followed by ano- 
, ther of the gentlemen, entered the room. 


Out marched Fido, barking with all his 
might, and darting forward and back spas- 
modically in a fearful frenzy of rage. 

I have never before or since witnessed such 








a scene as then followed. Mr. Grey started 
back and literally jumped from the ground in 
an agony of terror. Then he took up a 
walking-stick which some one had left in the 
room, and livid with rage and fright bran- 
d shed it before the dog, which became more 
furious than ever. 

Mrs. Percival—such, as I afterwards learnt, 
was the stranger’s name—rose from her seat, 
and said gently but firmly,— 

“ My little dog cannot harm you, sir. He 
has an antipathy to gentlemen ; he was beaten 
by one, and he has never forgotten it—Lie 
down, Fido, tie down, sir;” but Fido would not 
obey. The attitude of Mr. Grey and the 
stick he held in his hand provoked the dog 
almost to madness. The man and the 
animal at that moment strongly resembled 
each other. Mr. Grey was literally choking 
with rage during the short space of time 
which had elapsed since he entered the room. 

Regaining breath as Mrs. Percival finished 
speaking, he exclaimed— 

“Take that dog away! I will not remain 
in the room with it.—Ring for the housemaid, 
Miss Jenny!” 

“ The dog is mine, sir,” said Mrs. Percival, 
taking the excited animal in her arms; “where 
I am, there he must stay.” 

“You've no business to bring a dog into a 
drawing-room, or to a boarding-house at all. 
Will you send that yelping cur away? I will 
not stay in the room where it is. Do you 
hear me, madam ?” 

Mrs. Percival was very pale, her little girl 
stood by her clinging to her dress; but she 
did not forget herself for a moment. 

Gathering up her skirt, she faced the angry 
man, and said, with a dignity I can never 
forget,— 

“You need not alarm yourself, sir. I and 
my dog will not insult you by our presence 
any longer.” 

She passed from the room as she spoke, 
followed by her child, and carrying the dog 
in her arms, showing in all her movements 
the indignation she felt, but never for a 
moment losing her graceful dignity or self- 
control. 

On her way she encountered Mrs. Parker, 
who had been hastily summoned by the 
housemaid. I could not hear what passed, 
but the ladies entered the bedroom, which 
was on the same floor, together. Then my 
attention was attracted with astonishment to 
the room in which I stood. 

Mr. Grey, as soon as the obnoxious animal 
had been removed, recovered his composure, 
and seated himself at the tea-table. 
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THE KING’S ARMY. 
The company in general seemed anxious | Grey’s conduct had been most abominably 
to throw off the excitement caused by the | selfish and ill bred. 
little dog’s appearance, when Miss Jenny, who Mrs. Parker made her appearance during 
sat before the tea-urn pouring out the tea,| the evening, and told us the result of Mr. 
made the remark which startled me, and|Grey’s behaviour. Mr. Percival had arrived 
silenced all present,— | with the boxes, and hearing from his wife 
“ Mr. Grey, I think your behaviour to that | the reception she had met with, at once paid 
lady this evening has been most rude and| Mrs. Parker for the time she had stayed, 
ungentlemanly.” | detained the cab, and took her away to an 
“What business had she to bring dogs and | hotel. 
children to a boarding-house, then?” ke| They had only that afternoon arrived at 
asked, sulkily. | Newhaven from Dieppe, and of course the 
“Her husband will answer that question, | little dog had accompanied them. This 
no doubt, when he arrives presently,” replied | sudden removal was a loss to Mrs. Parker, 
Jenny, with a spirit that took us all by sur-| but not the only result of the self-love which 
prise, for she was in general so gentle and | destroys happiness in every community. Mr. 
submissive. | Grey had also sent for Mrs Parker, and in- 
The remainder of the tea-time passed | formed her that he would leave on the fol- 
almost in silence. After tea Mr. Grey left | lowing morning. When I also left at the 
the room and appeared no more that night. | end of the same week, I came to the conclu- 
When alone we talked the matter over, and | sion in my own mind privately, that I would 
came to the conclusion generally that perhaps | rather eat cold mutton every day than be 
Mrs. Percival had made a mistake in bring- | at.the head of a boarding-house establish- 
ing a dog to a boarding-house, yet still Mr. | ment. 





THE KING'S ARMY. 


And through the strife they enter life, 


Down in the plain they stand, 
And the fighting days are o’er. 


In goodliest array, 

A warrior-band, with sword in hand, 
Fighting by night and day ; 

’Tis an earnest fight, and their armour bright 
They never aside may lay. 


Far in the eastern sky 
The shadows seem to flee, 
The foe draws closely nigh 
For death or victory ! 
And the soldiers clasp with a firmer grasp 


Over them floats on high 
Their swords unshrinkingly ! 


The banner of their king, 

The cross-crowned flag, that to each eye 
New life and strength doth bring ; 

And far and wide, through the countless tide, 
Glad notes of victory ring ! 


Soon will their King appear, 
Ended the hard-won fight ! 
Gladly they lay down shield and spear, 
And pass in glorious might 
Through the pearly gates, where the palm 
branch waits, 
And crowns of shining light. 


For many a long, long year 
They have fought that weary fight ; 

Through many a storm, and doubt and fear, 
And many a raging night ; 

Still firm they stand, that noble band, 
Conqu'rors through His great might. 


Then wave the standard high ! 
Let the joyful anthem ring, 

* Our King hath won the victory, 

And some have fallen—to the last And we shall triumph sing ; 
Waging a deadly war, And evermore on the golden floor 

And from the raging foe they passed, Our crowns before Him fling !” 


Where they need the sword no more ; M. 
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A LADY OF TWO CENTURIES. 





THE LIFE AND WORK 


LADY OF TWO CENTURIES; 


OR, 
OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Part II. 


C-EAFIER HI— VISITS TO ICKECN, 


WHEN Hannah More was twenty-two an 
event occurred which no doubt had the effect 
of detaching her from the active part she had 
hitherto taken in the school, and helped to 
fix her attention more upon literature as her 
work in life. 

There were at that time in the school two 
young ladies of the name of Turner ; they 
appear to have been orphans, and were 
placed with the Misses More by their uncle, 
whose daughter was also a pupil in the school. 
The young ladies were to spend their holidays 
at the house of a cousin who lived at Belmont, 
in Bath. This gentleman was a man of more 


than forty years of age, unmarried, and of 


large property. He had a beautiful house, 
kept carriages and horses, and had some taste 
for poetry and art. A middle-aged lady 
resided with him, who was housekeeper, and 
who received his friends. Mr. Turner, in 
order to make the holidays agreeable to his 
young cousins, requested them to bring with 
them any of their companions whom they 
liked; and the two girls fixed on Miss 
Hannah and Miss Patty, their two youngest 
governesses, who were but little older than 
themselves. 

The result of the visit was that Mr, Turner 
asked Hannah More to become his wife. 
The proposal was accepted, and was no 
doubt considered by Hannah’s friends as avery 
good settlement for her. Arrangements were 
made forthe marriage, the sisters were anxious 
that she should be provided with everything 
necessary for her, as the wife of a man in Mr. 
Turner’s position; and their little savings 
were encroached upon in getting Hannah a 
handsome outfit. Her partnership in the 
school was given up, and she withdrew from 
all share in the daily work. The wedding 
day was fixed more than once, but each time 
as the day drew near Mr. Turner found some 
excuse to postpone it. 

It was evident he felt that he had made a 
mistake, He had been charmed with the 
conversation and wit of Hannah More and 
had not, perhaps, sufficiently considered that 
a lively, clever young girl, gifted and edu- 


cated beyond the majority of her sex, delight- 
ing in society, and already the centre of 
interest to a literary circle, was not just the 
kind of person to become all that he wanted, 
at his age, in a wife. 

It does not appear that Hannah’s love for 
him was very strong or deep; her friends 
were displeased at his indifference, and by 
mutual consent the engagement was broken 


Hannah More’s talents and prospects of suc- 
pros} 


sion of the engagement to secure to her an 
annual sum of money, which might enable 


dependently of the school, in which she had 
resigned her partnership. This proposal 
Hannah More at once rejected; but Mr. 
Turner felt that some compensation of the 
kind was due to her for the trouble, expense, 
and loss of time which he had caused her ; 
he therefore communicated with Dr. Stone- 
house, the wise and kind friend through life 
of the Misses More, and he arranged to 


ment of a part of the sum on Hannah More. 
She still objected to accept this, but her 
reluctance was at length overruled by her 
friends. 

On Mr. Turner’s death some years after- 
wards, he left her a thousand pounds besides, 
as a mark of his respect and regard for 
her. 

It may have been, perhaps, as a diversion 
from the trouble and vexation which Hannah 


and her sister Patty paid their first visit to 
London. It was the fulfilment of a long- 
cherished dream, though it did not realize all 
‘their desires. Dr. Johnson had long been 
the favourite author of the Misses More, who 
appreciated the sound truth and goodness of 
his writings as much as their talent. ‘They 
had often imagined the delight of seeing Dr. 
Johnson and hearing him talk, hidden safely 
themselves behind some screen all the time ; 
and another long-cherished desire had been 
to see Garrick in some of Shakespeare’s best 
characters; but neither of these wishes was 
“ That Idler, that 





‘realized on this occasion. 


off. Mr. Turner had ahigh opinion of Miss | 


cess as a writer, and he wished on the conclu- | 


her to devote herself to literary pursuits, in- | 


become the agent and trustee for the settle- - 


More’s engagement had caused her, that she | 
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Rambler, Dr. Johnson,” says Hannah, in writ- 
ing to a friend, “ was out of town, so we were 
deprived of the felicity of seeing him.” 
Garrick was not well enough to play, or to 
see company,and had gone downto Hampton, 
where Hannah was afterwards to spend so 
many happy days. Miss Patty and Miss 
Hannah went, however, to the play, and saw 
“the new comedy of young Mr. Sheridan, 
‘The Rivals.’ It was very unfavourably re- 
ceived,” she writes, “the first night, and he 
had the prudence to prevent a total defeat by 
withdrawing it, and making great and various 
improvements ; the event has been successful, 
for it is now Je¢fer, though not very much liked. 
For my own part,” adds Miss Hannah,kindly, 
“IT think he ought to be treated with great in- 
dulgence; he is only three-and-twenty, and his 
genius likely to be his principal inheritance.” 
At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the young ladies 
were introduced to “a brilliant circle of 
both sexes.” They went to see Hampton 
Court, and called up all their English history 
over the rooms and the pictures; they had 
tickets offered them for “ The Birthnight.” 
“‘ But you will believe,” says Hannah, “I did 
not much regard the loss of that, when [I tell 
you that I visited the mansion of the tuneful 
Alexander; I have rambled through the im- 
mortal shades of Twickenham; I have 
trodden the haunts of the swan of Thames !” 

This visit to town was the beginning of an 
introduction to society in which Hannah More 
and sometimes one or two of her sisters met 
all the best and most distinguished persons of 
the day. A part of every year seems to have 
been spent by them in London, sometimes in 
lodgings, and sometimes at the houses of 
friends. Their next visit was paid in 1774, 
and this time Hannah was accompanied 
by Miss Sally More, a woman of great liveli- 
ness and humour, who afterwards wrote some 
of the best and most telling of the ‘“ Cheap 
Repository Tracts” forthe poor. The sisters 
in town kept up a constant correspondence 
with those at home, and it is from these 
letters that the story of Hannah More’s life 
at this time must be told. 

A few days after their arrival, Miss Sally 
and Miss Hannah went to the play, and had 
the long-desired gratification of seeing Garrick 
in “King Lear.” This was followed by an 
introduction to the great actor, through a 
mutual friend. Garrick was charmed with 
Hannah More’s wit and bright enthusiasm, 
and invited the sisters to come to his house 
the next day, to meet Mrs. Montagu. To 
know this lady and to win her approval was 
an introduction at once to the most brilliant 


literary society of the period. She assembled 
at her house all the wits, authors, and critics 
of any name or pretensions to fame, and held 
réunions after the manner of some of the French 
queens of society. These meetings had ac- 
quired the name of the “ Blue stocking Club,” 
in consequence of one of the gentlemen who 
attended them, Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
always wearing blue stockings ; by degrees the 
term was applied to any pretenders to litera- 
ture, especially ladies, who had acquired the 
somewhat pedantic tone of conversation 
which these meetings encouraged. Mrs. 
Montagu was the authoress of a reply to 
Voltaire’s criticisms on Shakespeare; and 
although her defence of Shakespeare had 
somewhat the tone of an apology, it must not 
be forgotten that she ventured to maintain a 
true and independent judgment of the great 
English dramatist, at the time when Voltaire 
had many more admirers than Shakespeare. 

Another of the long-cherished wishes of the 
Misses More was realized during this visit, 
by an introduction to their favourite author, 
Dr. Johnson. They methim at the house of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; and he immediately 
accosted Hannah by repeating a verse from 
a hymn for the morning, which she had 
written for Sir James Stonehouse, their old 
friend. A few days afterwards they paid a visit 
to Dr. Johnson at his own house, which Miss 
Sally thus describes in one of her letters 
home :— 

“We have paidanothervisitto Miss Reynolds. 
She had sent to engage Dr. Percy (‘ Percy’s 
Collection of Ballads,’ now you know him) 
who is quite a sprightly modern instead of 
a rusty antique, as I expected. He was no 
sooner gone than the most amiable and 
obliging of women (Miss Reynolds) ordered 
the coach to take us to Dr. Johnson’s very 
own house; yes, Abyssinia’s Johnson! Dic- 
tionary Johnson! Rambler's, Idler’s, and 
Irene’s Johnson! Can you picture to your- 
selves the palpitation of our hearts as we ap- 
proached his mansion? The conversation 
turned upon a new work of his, just going to 
the press, “The Tour to the Hebrides.” 
Mrs. Williams, the blind poet, who lives with 
him, was introduced to us. She is engaging 
in her manners, her conversation lively and 
entertaining.* Miss Reynolds told the doctor 


* In Johnson’s house, in Bolt Court, lived several 
distressed persons besides Miss Williams. She had 
been a friend of his wife’s, and during her lifetime 
had come to London for an operation in her eyes. It 
was unsuccessful, she had no means of support, so Dr. 


Johnson kept her there, though he had to bribe the 


servant by half-a-crown a week to put up with her 








temper. There were besides beneath his roof, Robert 
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coach, and not Rasselas could have acquitted 
himself more e2 cavalier. We are engaged 
with him at Sir Joshua’s Wednesday evening. 
What do you think of us?” 

Johnson afterwards told Miss Reynolds 
how much the genuine, simple-hearted en- 
thusiasm of the two girls had touched him. 

During this visit Miss Reynolds also in- 
troduced them to Burke—“ the sublime and 
beautiful Edmund Burke,” as Miss Sally 
calls him. 

The next year we find Miss Sally and 
Miss Hannah More again in town, and on 
this occasion Hannah was admitted among 
the “blue stockings” at Mrs. Montagu’s. 
She describes the party in one of the letters 
to the sisters at home :— 

“T had yesterday the pleasure of dining in 
i| Hill Street, Berkeley Square, at a certain 
|| Mrs. Montagu’s, a name not totally obscure. 
The party consisted of the hostess, Mrs. 
|| Carter, Dr. Johnson, Solander and Matty, 
‘| Mrs. Boscawen, Miss Reynolds and Sir 
Joshua, some other persons of high rank and 
less wit, and your humble servant—a party 
that would not have disgraced the table of 
Lzelius or of Atticus. Mrs. Montagu received 
me with the most encouraging kindness ; she 
is not only the finest genius, but the finest 
lady I ever saw. She lives in the highest 
style of magnificence ; her apartments and 
table are in the most splendid taste ; but 
what baubles are these when speaking of a 
Montagu! Her form is delicate even to 
fragility, her countenance the most ani- 
mated in the world—the sprightly vivacity of 
fifteen, with the judgment and experience of 
a Nestor. Mrs. Carter* has in her person a 
great deal of what the gentlemen mean when 
they say sucha one is a ‘ poetical lady ;’ how- 
ever, independently of her great talents and 
learning, I like her much. She has affability, 
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Levitt, a poor, helpless surgeon; Mrs. Dumoulin, 
widowed daughter of his old schoolmaster ; Miss Car- 
michael ; and a negro, all dependent upon him, and 
treated by him with the tender consideration of a 
friend rather than of a benefactor. 

* A lady distinguished for learning and goodness. 
She translated all the works of Epictetus now extant 
from the original Greek, Crousaz’s “ Examen of Pope’s 
‘Essay on Man,’” and Algarotti’s ‘‘ Explanation of 
the Newtonian Philosophy.” She was a frequent 
contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine, and had 





of all our rapturous exclamations on the road.| kindness, and goodness, and I honour her 
He shook his scientific head at Hannah, and 
said ‘she was a silly thing.” When our visit 
was ended, he called for his hat, as it rained, 
to attend us down a very long entry to our 


heart even more than her talents ; but I do 
not like one of them better than Mrs. Bos- 
cawen ; she is at once polite, learned, judi- 
cious, and humble, and Mrs. Palk tells me 
her letters are not thought inferior to Mrs. 
Montagu’s. She regretted (so did I) that so 
many suns could not shine at one time ; but 
we are to have a smaller party, where, from 
fewer luminaries, there may emanate a clearer, 
steadier, and more beneficial light. Dr. John- 
son asked me how I liked the new tragedy of 
‘ Braganza.’ I was afraid to speak before 
them all, as I knew a diversity of opinion 
prevailed among the company ; however, as 
I thought it a less evil to dissent from the 
opinion of a fellow-creature than to tell a 
falsity, I ventured to give my sentiments, and 
was satished with Johnson’s answering, ‘You 
are right, madam.’” 

Another letter of Hannah More’s shows 
that among the ladies who formed the circle 
at Mrs. Montagu’s house there was a serious- 
ness and a sense of the more solemn and 
earnest aims of life which raised them above 
that mere sparkle of intellectual intercourse 
which is only another form of frivolity. The 
letter is dated “ Sunday night,” and refers in 
its opening to some remarks made in a letter 
from one of her sisters about Sunday visiting, 
in reply to which she had said, “I did 
think of the alarming call, ‘ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?’ Perhaps you will say I ought 
to have thought of it again to-day when I 
tell you I have dined abroad; but it is a day 
I reflect on without those uneasy reflections 
one has when one is conscious that it 
has been spent in trifling company. I have 
been at Mrs. Boscawen’s. Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone,* and myself only 
were admitted. We spent the time, nor as 
wits, but as reasonable creatures, better cha- 
racters, I trow. The conversation was cheer- 
ful but serious. I have not enjoyed an after- 
noon so much since I have been in town. | 
There was much sterling sense, and they are 
all ladies of high character for piety, of which, 
however, I do not think their visiting on 
Sundays any proof, for though their conversa- 
tion is edifying, the example is bad. For my 
own part, the more I see of the ‘honoured, 
famed, and great,’ the more I see of the little- 
ness, the unsatisfactoriness of all created 


* Mrs. Chapone was one of the ladies of the Blue- 
stocking Club. She wrote “ Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind,” which were highly commended at 
the time. She afterwards published ‘‘ Miscellanies 
in Prose and Verse.” Her writings are characterized | 





published a small volume of poems. 
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good, and that no earthly pleasure can fill up introduced in London was Dr. Percy, who 
the wants of the immortal principle within. |a short time before had published a collec- 
One need go no further than the company I | tion of English ballads, “ Reliques of Ancient 
have just left to be convinced that ‘ pain is| English Poetry.” Although Dr. Percy had 
for man,’ and that fortune, talents, and science | somewhat altered the language of these 
are no exemption from the common lot. Mrs. | ballads in a few cases, in order to make it 
Montagu, eminently distinguished for wit and | conform more to the Latinized “ poetic dic- 
virtue—‘ the wisest where all are wise ’—is| tion” of the time, yet the revival of the true 
hastening to insensible decay by a slow but | old English literature with its deeper and 
sure hectic ; Mrs. Chapone has experienced | more simple feeling, and its honest, homely 
the severest reverses of fortune ; and Mrs. | English language, was the beginning of the 
Boscawen’s life has been a continual series of | casting off of the tyranny of the French 


afflictions.” 


Miss Sally More, about the same date, tells | and style. Hannah More possessed, as we 
her sisters of an evening they have spent at | shall see in following her life, a large amount 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ with Dr. Johnson :— 


“Tuesday evening we drank tea at Sir|this, and by no means the desire to be 
Joshua's with Dr. Johnson. Hannah is cer-| superior to her age, which made her per- 
tainly a great favourite. She was placed next | ceive at once its prejudices and follies, and 
to him, and they had the entire conversation | be ready to recognise the new spirit already 


to themselves. They were both in remarkably 
high spirits. It was certainly her lucky night ! 
I have never heard her say so many good 
things. The old genius was extremely jocular, 
and the young one very pleasant. You would 
have imagined we had been at some comedy, 
had you heard our peals of laughter. They 
indeed tried which could ‘pepper the highest,’ 
and it is not clear to me that the lexico- 
grapher was really the highest seasoner. 

“Yesterday Mr. Garrick called upon us. 
A volume of Pope lay upon the table; we 
asked him to read, and he went through the 
latter part of the ‘Essay on Man.’ He was 
exceedingly good-humoured, and expressed 
himself quite delighted with our eager desire 
for information ; and when he had satisfied 
one interrogatory, said, ‘ Now, madam, what 
next?’ He read several lines we had been 
disputing about with regard to emphasis in 
many different ways before he decided which 
was right. He sat with us from half-past 
twelve till three, reading and criticising. We 
have just had a call from Mr. Burke.” 

Miss Sally and Miss Hannah More re- 
mained in town for six weeks, and made many 
new friends and acquaintances, one of the 
most intimate being that of the Garricks. 


CHAPTER IV.—ATTEMPTS AT LITERATURE. 


One of the results of Hannah More’s intto- 
duction to the literary world, during this visit 
to London, was to make her feel that she 
ought herself to do something to render her 
more worthy of the companionship of the 
distinguished men and women with whom 
she had associated. On her return home 
therefore, she set to work to write a poem 
Among the persons to whom she had been 


| 
| 








school, and its subservience to classic models 


of sound common sense ; and it was just 


at work, wherever this was more in accordance 
with truth, or better answered the higher pur- 
poses of life. She had that true independence 
which springs not from self-assertion, but 
from a strong sense of responsibility and a 
love of truth. In choosing the form of her 
poem, Hannah More took that of a ballad, 
expressed for the most part in what was at 
that time simple English, although the critics 
of the period had not hesitated to speak of 
all the earlier English literature as “ bar- 
barous;” and there were many who sided 
with Voltaire in his criticisms of “ce bouffon 
d'un Shakespeare.” Hannah More’s ballad 
was called “Sir Eldred of the Bower.” It 
wants the simple, hearty feeling of the genuine 
ballads, such as makes them like the wild 
flowers in the hedges, springing up spon- 
taneously from the very nature of the soil, 
and it has somewhat the air of being written 
to order; but it is free from the affectation 
of Latinized words and classical illustrations. 
It is a story of hasty action, under the im- 
pulse of passion :— 
‘* There was a young and valiant knight, 
Sir Eldred was his name, 
And never did a worthier knight 
The rank of knighthood claim. 
‘Where gliding Tay his streams sends forth 
To feed the neighbouring wood, 
The ancient glory of the north, 
Sir Eldred’s castle stood.” 
He was all that a knight should be—brave, 
generous, truthful,—and resolved not to live 
in his father’s fame, but to achieve noble 
deeds himself, worthy of his ancestry. 
“ Yet if the passion stormed his soul, 


By jealousy led on, 
The fierce resentment scorned control, 





And bore his virtues down.’ 
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Sir Eldred goes forth one morning, and 
in his wanderings comes upon a “ modest 
mansion” in the “bosom of a wood,”’ which 
is inhabited by an ancient knight and his 
daughter,— 

“ A young and beauteous dame, 
Sole comfort of his failing years, 
And Birtha was her name.”’ 
** Her heart a little sacred shrine, 
Where all the virtues meet, 
And holy hope and faith divine 
Had claimed it for their seat.” 


Near the house was Birtha’s bower, planted 
with all her favourite shrubs and flowers ;— 


** And here the virgin loved to lead 
Her inoffensive day, 
And here she oft retired to read, 
And oft retired to pray.” 


Here Sir Eldred finds her, and overhears her 
morning prayer. He of course falls in love 
with her at first sight, and on being joined by 
her father (the old knight, Sir Ardolph) it is 
found that Sir Eldred is the son of his (Sir 
Ardolph’s) old friend and companion in 
arms. He is invited to enter the “modest 
mansion,” and he spends some days with 
Sir Ardolph and his daughter. He is told 
the story of the old knight's sorrows in the 
loss of his wife, and the supposed death of 
his son upon the field of battle. In the end 
Sir Eldred asks of Sir Ardolph the hand of 
his daughter, to which the father promptly 
replies, — 
** €My beauteous Birtha, gracious Power, 
How could I e’er repine,’ 
Cries Ardolph, ‘since I see this hour ? 
Yes, Birtha shall be thine.’”’ 


The wedding day arrives, and after the 


ceremony is over,— 
** To recollect her scattered thought, 
And shun the noontide hour, 
The lovely bride in secret sought 
The coolness of her_bower.” 


She remains some time absent, and Sir 
Eldred comes to seek her, when, to his 
horror, he finds her with a stranger knight, 
whom he imagines to have been a former 
lover. 
“ Wild frenzy fires his frantic hand, 
Distracted at the sight ; 


He flies to where the lovers stand, 
And stabs the stranger knight.” 


“ Die, traitor, die!” he exclaims, and stabs 
the lady also, who in dying explains that it 
is her brother Edwy, supposed to have been 
killed in battle, but who has just returned to 
his home. The old knight has been told of 





his son’s return, and hastens to the bower to 
welcome him, but sees on the ground the 
bodies of his son and daughter, while— 
** Cold, speechless, senseless, Eldred near, 
Gazed on the deed he’d done, 
Like the blank statue of Despair, 
Or Madness graved in stone.” 
The effect on the father of the terrible sight 
is such that, falling beside them, he “ silent 
sunk to rest.” 
A little “moral” is attached to the poem :— 
‘* The deadliest wounds with which we bleed 
Our crimes inflict alone ; 
Man’s mercies from God’s hand proceed, 
His més’ ries from his own.”’ 

When Hannah More had finished her 
ballad she determined to test its merits by 
sending it to Cadell, a publisher of some 
note at the time, and, like herself, a native 
of Stapleton. She added to it a poem which 
she had written some years earlier, called 
“ The Bleeding Rock; or, the Metamorphosis 
of a Nymph into Stone.” The idea was taken 
from the fact of a red stream, coloured by 
the nature of the soil, flowing from a rock in 
Somersetshire, hence called the Bleeding 
Rock. This Hannah More supposes to be a 
maiden turned into stone by her own re- 
quest, in order to end the misery of a life 
rendered hopeless through the unfaithfulness 
of her lover, whose vanity led him to trifle 
with others. Overcome with remorse, he 
stabs himself beside the well, from which 
henceforth flows the blood-red stream. 

In this earlier poem all the mannerism of 
the time is prominent. The Somersetshire 
rustics are Polydore and Ianthe; they in- 
voke Apollo and Jove ; play upon the “ soft 
flute” or “ well-strung lyre,” tuned by the 
Graces ; pursue with “ unerring dart the flying 
doe ;” and, with his poniard in his hand, 
“‘ No other nymph shall ever share my heart ; 
thus only I’m absolved,” cries Polydore, the 
English peasant, as he stabs himself. But 
Hannah More knew more about the condi- 
tion of the Somersetshire peasantry before 
long, and lived to carry on so real and true 
a work among them, that one may fancy 
her smiling herself at the Polydore and 
Ianthe of her early days. 

Mr. Cadell was much pleased with both her 
poems, and showed the genuineness of his 
approval by offering her a far larger sum 
than she had at all expected to receive for 
the right of publishing them. He added 
that, if she could find out what Goldsmith 
had been paid for “ The Deserted Village,” 
published five years before, he would make 
the sum equal to that. 
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Mr. Cadell had judged rightly as to the 
success of Hannah More’s poems. Mrs. 
Montagu, queen of the bluestockings, speaks 
of Sir Eldred in the highest terms of praise ; 
and this vindicator of Shakespeare against 
Voltaire adds, “ Let me beg you, my dear 
madam, to allow your muse still to adorn 
British names and Sritish places.’ Mr. 
Burke thanks Hannah More for her “ truly 
elegant and tender performance ;” and when 
the sisters go up to London for their winter 
sojourn in town, Miss Sally writes to Miss 
Patty, “ From Miss Reynolds we learn that 
Sir Eldred is the theme of conversation in 
all polite circles, and that the ‘ beauteous 
3irtha’ has kindled a flame in the cold 
bosom of Johnson. Mr. Garrick has read 
Sir Eldred to us; and from henceforth let 
never man attempt to read before me if he 
read worse.” 

Miss Hannah a few days afterwards writes, 
“Dr. Johnson has invited himself to drink 
tea with us to-morrow, that we may read Sir 
Eldred together. I shall not tell you what 
he said of it, but to me the best part of his 
flattery was, that he repeats all the best 
stanzas by heart, with the energy though not 
with the grace of a Garrick.” 

The next day Dr. Johnson went to drink 
tea with Miss Sally and Miss Hannah in their 
lodgings. ‘They spent the earlier part of the 
day at the Garricks’, but got home by seven, 
before the Doctor arrived. Of this quiet even- 
ing with Johnson Miss Hannah writes :—“ I 
hardly ever spent an evening more pleasantly 
or more profitably. Dr. Johnson, full of 
wisdom and piety, was very communicative. 
To enjoy Dr. Johnson perfectly one must have 
him to one’s self, as he seldom cares to speak 
in mixed parties. Our tea was not over till 
nine o’clock ; we then fell upon Sir Eldred: 
he read both poems through, suggested some 
little alterations in the first, and did me the 
honour to write one whole stanza;* but in 
the ‘Rock’ he has not altered a word. 
Though only a tea visit he stayed with us till 
twelve.” 

Miss Sally sends home her account of the 
same evening:—‘ After much critical dis- 
course, Dr. Johnson turns round to me, and 
with one of his most amiable looks, which must 
be seen to form the least idea of it, he says, ‘I 
have heard that you are engaged in the useful 
and honourable employment of teaching young 
ladies !’ Upon which, with ail the same ease, 


* * My scorn has oft the dart repelled 
Which guileful beauty threw ; 
But goodness heard, and grace behe'd, 
Must every heart subdue.” 


familiarity, and confidence we should have 
done had only our own dear Dr. Stonehouse 
been present, we entered upon the history 
of our birth, parentage, and education ; 
showing how we were born with more desires 
than guineas, and how as years increased our 
appetites the cupboard at home began to grow 
too small to gratify them; and how, with a 
bottle of water, a bed, and a blanket, we set 
out to seek our fortunes; and how we found 
a great house with nothing in it ; and how it 
was like to remain so, till, looking into our 
knowledge-boxes, we happened to find a little 
learning, a good thing when land is gone, 
or rather none; and so at last by giving a 
little of this little earning to those who had 
less, we got a good store of gold in return; but 
how, alas! we wanted the wit to keepit. ‘I 
love you both,’ cries the éxamorato,—‘ I love 
you al/ five. I never was at Bristol—I will 
come on purpose to see you. What! five 
women all live happily together! I will come 
and see you—I have speat a happy evening—I 
am glad I came; God for ever bless you! you 
live lives to shame duchesses.” He took his 
leave with so much warmth and tenderness, 
we were quite affected at his manner.” 

Miss Sally More returned to Bristol to 
begin another half-year’s work in the school, 
leaving Miss Hannah in town, where she 
remained six months living with the Gar- 
ricks, partly at their London house in the 
Adelphi, and partly at their country residence 
at Hampton. 

During this time she read and wrote for 
some hours of every day, and had the advan- 
tage of intercourse with many persons of 
intellect and culture. “It is not possible,” 
she writes to her sisters, “for anything on 
earth to be more agreeable to my taste than 
my present manner of living. I am so much 
at my ease; have agreat many hours at my own 
disposal to read my own books and see my own 
friends, and whenever I please may join the 
most polishedand delightful society in the world. 
Ourbreakfasts are little literary societies ; there 
is generally company at meals, as they think 
it saves time by avoiding the necessity of 
seeing people at other seasons. Mr. Garrick 
sets the highest value upon his time of any 
one I ever knew. From dinner to tea we 
laugh, chat, and talk nonsense; the rest of 
his time is generally devoted to study. I 
detest and avoid public places more than 
ever, and should make a miserably bad fine 
lady. What most people come to London 
for would keep me from it.” 

Whilst Hannah More was in London the 
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at home was broken in upon by a visit from 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell. Hannah’s letters 
were, no doubt, also the means of bringing 
variety and liveliness into their six months 
of daily work. She tells them of her going 


‘their lives. Hannah More’s greater serious- 
/ness and more earnest views of life brought 
them, perhaps, into sympathy. Beneath the 
vivacity and ease which led her to adapt her- 
self readily to all kinds of society, there 


to the trial of the would-be Duchess of| already existed that independence of charac- 


Kingston before the House of Lords, of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s new picture of the infant 
Samuel, about which the fashionable world are 
all asking, “ Who zs Samuel?” of a new hotel 
in St. James’s Street, called the “Savoir 
Vivre,” at which on the first occasion the 
rooms were used sixty thousand pounds were 
lost at cards; of the death of a relation of 
the Duchess of Chandos at the card-table, 
after which the company continued their 
play ; and of Garrick’s last performances of 
many of his celebrated parts previously to his 
retiring from the stage. 

In the beginning of June Hannah More 
returned to Bristol, where she spent some 
months studying and writing, and keeping up 
with the Garricks, Mrs. 
Boscawen, and other London friends. 

The next visit appears to have been into 
Norfolk, where she made acquaintance with 
many of her father’s relations, whom the 
Mores of Bristol had never seen before. These 
relatives had much of the simple hospitality 


and godly earnestness of their Puritan ances-| 


tors. In writing to her sisters, Hannah 
speaks of their intelligent study of divinity, 
and of their great liberality in contributing 
to every good object, upon which she makes 
the just remark, “I have long ago found out 
that hardly any but plain, frugal people ever 
do generous things. Our cousin, Mr. Cotton, 


who, I dare say, is often ridiculed for his| 


simplicity and frugality, could yet lay down 
two hundred pounds without being sure of 
ever receiving a shilling interest.” 

Hannah More returned home through 
London, stopping at the Garricks, and with 
them she visited at Farnborough Place in 
Hampshire, where she met Dr. and Mrs. 
Kennicott. With them she at once formed 
an intimate friendship, which lasted through 





|ter and steadfast adherence to duty which 
so strongly marked her later years. A little 
incident occurred during this visit to Farn- 
borough Place which illustrates this. She 
had always maintained the obligation of 
keeping holy the Sabbath, and when one 
Sunday it was proposed to have secular 
music, Garrick made the way easy to her to 
withdraw by saying, “ I know you are a Sun- 
day woman, retire to your room, and I will 
call you when the music is over.” And 
Hannah rose and left the room. 

At the same time it may not be out of place 
to notice here that the life she was leading 
at this time was one which had very little of 
high purpose in it. The society she mixed 
in, though composed of persons of more than 
average intellect, was brilliant rather than 
thoughtful; their aims were too much centred 
in self-gratification ; and the mutual admira- 
tion they constantly expressed for one 
‘another tended to produce egotism and 
| vanity, rather than sincere love of truth and 
reverent admiration of all that was noble and 
good. Hannah More’s own sympathies were 
narrowed by it. Her letters at this period 
are filled with accounts of the pleasures of 
the hour, the visits she pays, the great people 
she meets, the compliments she receives. 
There is a strange absence of all expression 
‘of interest in her family, she scarcely ever 
names her father or mother, or makes any 
allusion to her sisters and their work. Even 
her most eminent London friends, Dr. John- 
'son and others, from whom she had received 
'so much kindness, are sometimes mentioned 
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|with a want of feeling which shows that | 
|frivolity had in some measure produced its | 


|usual effect upon the heart. 
ANNA J, BUCKLAND. 
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BYWAYS 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE 


OF 


TRAVEL. 


3LACK FOREST.” 


PART First, 


MORAVIAN SISTERS’ HOUSE—ZEYST, HOLLAND. 


Fuly 2, 1875.—Just ten days ago G—and 
I arrived here, after a charming passage to 
Rotterdam, and a hasty visit to the quaint 
little Dutch President Stadt, the Hague. 
The weather was brilliant. In Rotterdam it 
was market day, and the whole place seemed 
to overflow with large, fine strawberries, which 
scented the air with their aromatic perfume. 
The sight of a foreign market has an ever- 
fresh charm even for the oldest traveller, and 
to G—— for whom all was new, it was full of 
interest and variety. The women, with their 
strange head-ornaments of gold and silver, 
or baser metal, their stiffened caps of heir- 
loom lace or simpler muslin, their black 
bombazine skirts and short bedgowns, and 
general air of trim neatness, excited her 
admiration ; the cleanliness of the streets and 
house fronts astonished her, and everything 
was brought to compare very. favourably 
with the aspect of its compeer in Ireland, 
that being the utmost limit of her travelling 
experience so far. 

A very curious railway is in course of 
erection around Rotterdam. Instead of con- 
necting the different quarters of the town by 
means of underground communications, this 
purpose is being effected by a covered co- 
lonnade of granite, upon which: the rails are 
laid, and beneath which will be a pleasant 
walk. 

Between the Hague and Zeyst we stopped 
at Gonda to see the church, famous for its 
beautiful painted windows. The little place 
itself is charming, like a pretty Dutch toy, 
each little house (so exactly like those in tiny 
villages) with its neat little garden before it, 
and all as trim as if they had just been taken 
out of a box, and set up to be looked at. 

On arriving at Zeyst, hot and tired out, 
late in the afternoon, we were glad to get 
into the little station omnibus, and to drive 
beneath the shade of a long beech avenue, 
as straight almost as an arrow, and lined 
with the beautiful seats of rich Rotterdam 
and Utrecht merchants and gentry, as far as 
the Gemein-Lagis. Here the other travellers 
got out, and we were carried on round a 
turning in the road to the Sisters’ House, a 


large, many-windowed red-brick building 
quite filling up one side of a spacious square, 
laid down with turf. Bright flowers lined 
almost every sill, and bright faces nodded 
and smiled from amongst them, as I looked 
up. A warm and hospitable welcome awaited 
us from kind, cheery Sister Gentle, the 
Vorsteheim, who speedily showed us to our 
pleasant rooms, and then had us summoned 
to an excellent dinner, which wound up with 
a bowl of fine strawberries from the Sisters’ 
garden, with cream from their dairy, and a 
glass of good claret from their cellar. For 
the Sisters have a cellar—not exactly, per- 
haps, like those of the “ monks of old,” but 
some wealthy friend of the community, in 
days of yore, left a legacy to provide the 
conference table with wine daily. I do not 
know of any other Sisters’ house which re- 
joices in such a benefaction, but the damp 
climate of Holland renders a little wine for 
the stomach’s sake good, just as we once 
found by experience that efits of 
Chartreuse were very necessary amid the 
humid shades of the forests of the lone- 
some monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. 
SisterG—-— showed us avery pretty experi- 
ment with the claret one day, which she had 
learnt from an Italian as a test of the purity 
of the wine. Filling a little phial to the top, 
it is plunged into a very tall glass full of 
water, upon which the wine begins to stream 
forth from the neck of the phial upwards, in 


ap 


verres 











a beautiful clear column, widening at the top | 


like the smoke from the crater of Vesuvius, 
and spreading itself over the surface of the 
water, but never mingling with it! This 
continues to the very last drop, the red 
column ever preserving its own identity, until 
it becomes so faint in colour as to be only 
just visible, and the pure water taking its 
place in the phial. It is as pretty an experi- 
ment as could well be seen. Ifthe wine be 
not genuine, it mixes at once with the water, 
and does not rise in a column. 

Our dinner company consists daily of 
Sister Gentle, the Vorsteheim, or head of the 


domestic department of the house; Sister | 


Kruger, the Pfegerin, or spiritual head; and 
Sister Kaster, the Pegerin of the widows’ 
house. A Sister from one of the English or 
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Irish communities, who is just now paying 
her a visit, comes with her, and with ourselves 
makes six at table. It is always a cheerful 
meal. Sister G—— especially has un- 
flagging spirits. Sister Kr, is not very strong, 
but always tries and finds continual excuses 
for sending us in little offerings of fruit or 
small delicacies, by Elise, her old servant, who 
also waits upon us. Sister K has been 
in the West Indies, where her husband was a 
missionary, and can speak English quite well, 
so that G—— can talk to her. She is very 
gentle in voice and manner, and has a look 
on her face which wins one’s heart very soon. 
She has read “ Moravian Life,” and says she 
shall now read it over again. Except at 
dinner, we all like to take our meals inde- 
pendently. There is rather a curious mix- 
ture of Dutch and German manners and 
instances obtaining here, for the community 
itself is German, in the midst of Dutchland. 
The first morning I ordered coffee and milk 





memories of such meals, but I soon perceived 
that it is here, as elsewhere, best to do in 
Rome as Rome does, and we took to tea and 
bread-and-butter, to which, however, I after- 
wards added eggs ; neither G nor I appre- 
ciating the insipid, flavourless bread, nor the 
addition of the black compound of unfer- 
mented rye-meal, mixed with treacle which 
to the Dutch taste taste makes so delicious 
and piquant a sandwich. Tea is as truly 
a beverage of the country here as in England. 

For the first few days there was a curious 
uncertainty as to the dinner-hour, the Ger- 
man Sisters liking the noonday meal of their 
own country, and the fashion of the place 
rendering it necessary to have it at 4.30 in 
the afternoon, on account of the Dutch 
pupils of the school, in the house. They 
have now dispersed for the summer holidays, 
so the dinner is at 12.30. 

I have not felt strong enough for any 
long rambles yet, and the weather has been 
too hot, the air here being naturally humid 
and relaxing, I suppose from the water every- 
where around. Canals border every road, 
and every pathway, again, is bordered by 
shadowy avenues. Along these we wander 
or loiter, and sit among the beeches and 
elms before and behind the pretty grounds 
of the chateau, once Count Zinzendorf’s 
home. I suppose a hundred and twenty years 
ago its windows looked on ‘stiffer parterres 
than now, and on straight walks of Dutch 
tiles as correctly at right angles as the alleys 
out side, instead of upon smooth-cut lawn 





flower-beds of many mingled hues. The 
chateau has passed into the hands of a family 
of French extraction, not belonging to the 
Moravian church, so that one does not hear 
much of them. There are twelve children, 
and three of them are said to be invalids in 
one way or another for life. There is only 
one little daughter of ten years old. One 
day we saw her and some of her brothers, 
with their attendants, gliding along the 
canals in the neat pleasure-boat of the 
chateau. Every house seems to keep a boat 
of its own, moored somewhere below the 
back windows, which reminds me of Venice, 
and the ages when the Thames was lined 
with great houses of our nobility, who would 
“take boat” as naturally as the carriage. 
Last night Sister G—— and a party of the 
young Sisters went out in the Sisters’ house 
boat to see the beautiful sunset. We are to 
go with them one evening. There is always 
some little event or another taking place in 
a community like this. 

To-day they had Zegat-Zosen, or Legacy- 
eating, as they call it. There are three 
or four such little feasts in the house in 
the course of the year, provided from 
the interest of legacies left for the purpose 
by some rich old Dutch ladies. The 
amusing part about them is that in each 
case the testator specified the courses and 
dishes. To-day’s dinner consisted of a 
strong veal soup, with meat and rice in it, 
cold roast, with salad and potatoes, and a 
very excellent sort of yeast pancake, with a 
compote of fruit. Another good old dame 
selected roast veal, which is here the dearest 
meat, potatoes and butter, salad and wine. 
A third ordered wine soup and Xadetchen, 
a fine kind of milk roll. 

One day, when I was too ill to go out, G——- 
came in, all excited and eager, to say that 
flags were flying all over the place—red, 
white, and blue, the Dutch colours, with an 
orange streamer, the colour of the reigning 
family. I soon saw that even the Sisters’ 
house had put out the same, and on inquiry 
learnt that it was in honour of an important 
local event. Some ladies had worked a new 
banner for the Dutch volunteer corps, and 
the colours were to be presented that after- 
noon. There was great excitement, a parade 
and march past, a speech from the burgo- 
master, a rendezvous at the German /agis, 
and in the evening a military concert, when 
all the world promenaded the avenue between 
the Schloss and the inn from eight to ten. 
It was a glorious evening, and as I lay on the 
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flitting in and out beneath the trees. The 
houses of the square were deserted, and in 
their stillness looked more than ever like 
pictures cut out of cardboard, while the soft 
clouds overhead took fantastic shapes, and 
passed slowly and steadily before me, as it 
were a panorama moving to the sound of the 
music. A flush of red gave way to a soft 
twilight, the stars came, and a tree hung with 
Chinese lanterns was illuminated, and G. 
came in to tell me all about it. The band 
still played for some time after we had gone 
to bed. 

On the door of one of the houses in the 
square, or “ Sisters’-Plein,” as they call it, 
a narrow white label is pasted, with the 
announcement in Dutch, in large letters, 


‘““INFECTIOUS ILLNESS—MEASLES.” 


This is placed by order of the police 
wherever any such illness may be, and they 
watch that it be not taken down too soon, 
nor at all until the house shall have been 
thoroughly fumigated, with all that is in it. 
It seems a very good arrangement, but it 
gives one somehow the feeling of the house 
being plague-stricken. 

G—— has just come in to say that cherries 
are “rising in price.” She is very fond of 
making purchases of the women in their 
short skirts, who come with their little bar- 
rows, drawn by dogs, and hung all round 
with deep baskets, piled with cherries and 
strawberries. We had a basket full of the 
latter for twopence the other day, and cherries 
have been only ten cents a lb. ; to-day they 
are twelve, about twopence-halfpenny, and 
so large and luxurious. The Dutch people 
comprehend a little German, from its resem- 
blance to their own language, and in the 
same way the Germans can understand suffi- 
cient of what they say for ordinary purposes. 
But it makes a curious mixture and garble 
altogether. No wonder that the educated 
Hollander takes pains to learn several other 


| languages in addition to his own. 


Sunday, Fuly 4.—Last Sunday morning 
we watched the Brethren and Sisters coming 
across the Plein to the early service in the 
chapel. We could not join in it. It was 
the thanksgiving service after the monthly 
communion of the day before. To G—— it 
was an unwonted and strange sight to see the 
Sisters all clad in black with long white muslin 
aprons, and soft white linen shawls, with the 
addition of their little caps, and ribbons of 
pink, white, and blue, according to their 
choice. The costume is not only quaint, but 
pretty. They always wear black and white 


on festivals. Amongst them, on the previous 
evening, was one figure in pure white—that 
of the minister’s wife,—who, with him, had 
distributed the bread and wine to the Sisters 
at the late communion. It had an almost 
solemn effect to see her glide softly out of 
the church, and in the shadow of the trees 
make her way towards the door of her home, 
all so tranquil above and around, in keeping 
with her garb and gait. 

We went to the service at ten o’clock this 
morning. First a sermon, with a short 
prayer, and hymn before and after; and then 
we walked through the village, to see the 
country folk in their Sunday best. Some 
were real rustics—Land-Pomerangers, as 
they are so prettily called, in orange-coloured 
shawls and green gowns. Some old ladies 
looked charming in their deep-bordered caps 
of stiffened Flemish lace. One young girl— 
perhaps a bride—whodrove by ina coach, with 
a number of companions, was covered all over 
with head jewels, twisted curls of gold at her 
ears, a sort of helmet of silver beneath her 
face lappets, and golden ornaments resting 
upon her forehead. She looked really well, 
and certainly very striking. The Dutch girls, 
of the better class especially, attract your 
attention by the shortness of their petticoats, 
and the inevitable white pinafore. Great 
girls of fifteen were there, just as I remember 
my Dutch schoolfellow at N——, Minnie 
W——, did even when she was sixteen. It 
gives them a very ladylike look if they have 
small figures, and a very grotesque /umpish 
appearance if they are of a stout build, with 
thick legs and full-moon faces. 

This evening a “ liturgie” was sung in me- 
mory of Huss’s martyr’s death. Sister G 
belongs to the choir. Some ofthe concerted 
pieces were very beautiful. One of the young 
Sisters sang several solos very sweetly. Before 
the service we went to call on Brother and 
Sister Wenck, the pastor and his wife, very 
kindly people. The son is a teacher in the 
boys’ school at Christiansfeld, and they gave 
me some directions for my journey thither. 
Christiansfeld, Herrnhut, and Gnadenfrei, are 
the three largest marine settlements existing. 

Miss Stevens, the English Sister, has 
wished us good-bye. She leaves to-morrow, 
with many regrets, as she says. If it be fine we 
shall dine at Utrecht in the afternoon. Ihad 
invited Sister G—— and Sister Kr. to accom- 
pany us. I hoped that Sister K—— would 
come too, but she is expecting missionary 
friends from Surinam, with the negro con- 
verts, who are come over to learn Dutch, as 
that is the chief language of the settlement. 
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Fuly 5.—I have been to the sick room to 
say ‘thank you” to the nurse for the gooa 
herb teas and nice drinks which she made for 
me in her little kitchen while I was ill. I 
sat a little while with two of the invalids. One 
is suffering, I fear, a good deal, and seems to 
fade daily ; it issome sort of rheumatic com- 
plaint. The other is a sprightly little old 
lady, who knits very busily while she talks, 
and entered into all my adventures with 
my favourite little Matzchers very eagerly. 
She once had a favourite canary too, she 
says, but when she came to live in the Sisters’ 
house, in a room full of other Sisters, she had 
to give it away, as it sang too loud in the 
midst of the talking. 

July 7.—We have done a great deal since 
I last wrote, having visited Utrecht, Amster- 
dam, and Haarlem, in the last ten days, and 
this morning I am glad to rest. G—— says 
she could begin at the beginning and doit all 
over again. Our little tours have been cer- 
tainly most successful—quiet and entirely so, 
and yesterday the verse for the day in the 
Moravian text-book came often to my mind. 
It was so applicable, and seemed to be so 
fulfilled in our day’s experience :— 

“* Sprich Ja zu weinen Thaten, 
Hilf Sellugh das Beste rathen, 
Den Aufang Mitt] und Ende, 
Ach Herr: zum Besten wende.” 

I feel-so much in making such journeys as 
mine.usually are, into far-away districts, and 
generally alone, as I shall again this year be, 
when I leave this place for Denmark and 
Sweden—the need to watch for God’s hand 
in directing my steps, His voice in saying 
yea or nay to my undertakings. 

Well, on Monday we drove as we had in- 
tended to Utrecht, passing through the pretty 
little Dutch village of Biihnig by the way. A 
spreading lime tree overshadows the village 
inn, and here on summer afternoons the 
Brethren and Sisters of Zeyst love to come 
and sit over their tea or coffee, bringing with 
them such refreshments as the gr-at bakery of 
the Brethren’s house affords, and chatting and 
working till dusk. The little neat toy-like 
one-storied houses, each with its trim little 
garden in front, form a pretty cluster, half 
embedded in cherry orchards, whose excel- 
lent produce goes year by year to furnish 
dessert for our London tables. We saw 
afterwards many a boat slowly floating down 
the Utrecht canals towards Rotterdam, laden 
with cherry baskets, and a very picturesque 
sight they were, in the cool of the later even- 
ing, with the slanting rays of the setting sun 
upon them, lighting up with pre-Raphaelite 





colouring the sober hues of some old good- 
wife’s clothing, who, seated midway between 
stern and bows, knitted out a dark-blue 
stocking, while she watched the passers by 
upon the walk, or croaked to her “man” at 
the helm. In another the little children sat, 
in the enjoyment ofa “ ride,” probably to be 
put out at the next bridge. But I am getting 
on too fast. 
saw the Rhine, toG——’s intense excitement 
and delight. Here, however, it is no fine 
lordly river, but a narrow, dark-looking, slug- 


gish stream, half lost in marsh-land, or flow- | 


ing slowly through low, flat pastures—so flat 
that it must find it hard to flow at all, 


and well-nigh despair, one would think, of | 


ever reaching its destination, an outlet into 
the broad sea. Near by is the house, in its 
peaceful wood-embowered grounds, which 
was once the retreat of Napoleon the Third. 

On nearing Utrecht we noticed the new 
fortifications which have been raised since 
the war, in dire fear and dread of the terrible 
Bismarck. They are so arranged that the 
whole country outside them, even as far as 
Zeyst, may be laid under water in case of 
danger threatening. The Prussians here 
smiff and tut-tut at it all! 

We drove to the pretty cemetery, and then 
into the town, stopping at one of the chief 


haberdashers, where our good Sisters had to | 


make some purchases. The shop was quite 
a handsome one, with great things in it, and 


dapper men and girls to wait upon the pur- 


chasers ; but the manner in which they stood 
before or behind the counters, quite indif- 
ferently, rather amused me. An old peasant 
woman, with her raw-boned son, who were 
being served by a young curled dandy, who 
looked as if he must have stood as model 
for all the figures in “ Moses and Sons,” in 
London, formed a group, of which “ Punch” 
or “ Kladderadatsch” might have been proud. 
The silk was very dear, and I thought the 
measurements, which hesitated between the 
old short ell and the new long metre (about 
1} yards English), were not perfectly sans 
reproche, although made sans peur. The 
price seemed to be adjusted to the one or 
other according to circumstances, but this 
may have been only fancy. The light woollen 
stuffs were cheap, and Sister G—— bought 
herself a very pretty dress. Then we got 
some of the very best Dutch gingerbread, full 
of honey, almonds, and peel, and after a little 
more shopping went to the cathedral. The 
beautiful lantern-tower stands cut off from 
the cathedral. The same was destroyed by 
lightning years ago, and instead of being 
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restored was turned into a broad-paved car- 
riage road, which runs between the transept 
and tower, We could not get into the 
cathedral itself, but we went round: the fine 
old cloisters, all, alas! falling to decay, and 
admired the curious piece of sculpture which 
represents by a strange freak of fancy on the 
sculptor’s part, a rope tied or bound about 
the fretwork of one of the aisles, as if to 
hold the parts together. We ascended the 
tower, and having done our duty by drinking 
little glasses of anisette liqueur, with rusks, 
for the benefit of the tower-keeper, who, with 
all his household, wife and children, lives 
halfway up in avery nice little suite of rooms, 
we walked round the gallery, to get a view 
over the red-tiled roofs and high-gabled fronts 
of the town, and out beyond to the plains 
and fields—one broad, vast level everywhere, 
green and fertile, and well-to-do looking. 
There is no. poverty-stricken air about 
Holland and its people. This struck me 
on my first visit long ago, and it strikes me 
still. 

Utrecht lies charmingly in the midst of all 
this greenness, and the winding canal which 
encircles its surrounding promenades, laid 


| out with flowers and groups of trees, renders 
/it most attractive ; but.I cannot agree: with 
| G—— in preferring jit to. Amsterdam, with its 
long streets of quaintish old Dutch-built houses, 
lining goodly canals, with their straight. rows 
of trees on either side... However, more. of 
that anon. We had ices at.a confectionery, 
and took tea in one of the much thought 
of tea-gardens, Irish by name. _ Later in the 
evening we might have heard a concert there, 
and found the palm-trees fringed with ,gas, 
and the wide garden a scene of magic light, 
As it was, it was in possession of children, 
with their attendant dounes or maids; charm- 
ing little mites, some of them were in their 
high Hessian boots and short skirts, and short 
waists. We made a sort of smiling acquaint- 
ance with one interesting girl of about twelve 
or thirteen, very tall and slight and pale, 
with a childlike face, who appeared to be the 
runner for a party of ball-players, whose ball 
made its way under our table two or three 
times. The drive home was very lovely, 
everything looked rosy and golden in the 
evening light, and we all arrived at the Sisters’ 
house happy and pleased with the day’s 
excursion. 








CHAQG’S 
AND WHAT 
CHAPT 


EARLY next morning, the day had scarcely 
broken, when we were all aroused by Willie’s 
being taken ill. The man-servant who slept 
in his room had seen in his uneasy sleep the 
approach of an attack, and called up Mr. Fer- 
guson—at least, called him from his room, 
for he did not seem to have lain down, being 
just as we had seen him the previous evening; 
and before long he thought it nght to send 
for Lady Moreton, 

A messenger to D for the doctor was 
soon on the road, and meantime all the 
usual remedies were applied, but in vain; the 
suffering increased rapidly, and all the 
symptoms which had caused alarm some 
years before appeared again, and for long it 
seemed as if nature must succumb to agony. 

A great London physician who had been 
of use before was summoned, but this time | 
he withheld the hope that formerly he had| 
not feared to offer, though standing alone | 
then in his opinion. Of course this sudden | 
sorrow influenced Mr. Ferguson’s intentions. | 
“Forget what, you said to me last night,” | 
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Lady Moreton said to him, but there was no 
need, he would not have left us in such 
trouble. in 

For nearly four weeks that patient spirit 
and poor wasted frame battled with the 
attack, a vitality showing itself that could not 
have been imagined to exist; and then a lull 
came, and all feared it was the weariness of 
exhausted nature preparing for the last long 
sleep ; and then we hoped it might be that 
the new anodynes were procuring relief. 
But One above was giving “power to the 
faint, and increasing strength where there 
was no might,” and to the unwonted quiet- 
ness and ease succeeded a slight revival 
of strength, and it increased until about the 
middle of September the physicians said that 
he could now be moved, and change of air 
would probably bring him up to the same 
degree of health as he possessed before the 
attack came on, and they advised Lady 
Moreton to go abroad. 7 

One day during the very worst of Willie’s 
illness, when we were afraid to.leave his room 
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except for short intervals in turns one with 
another, I had induced Lally to come with 
me for some refreshment, which I knew she 
greatly needed. The library door was close 
to the foot of the staircase leading to Willie’s 
room, so that in going there for some coffee 
we were within call. 

On the accustomed table lay the morning’s 
letters all unopened, and in turning them 
over, looking for my own address, I saw one 


directed to Lady Moreton in the writing of 


her London lawyer, and the great red seal 
bore the name of the firm he belonged to. 
Such letters often came, and being on busi- 
ness were always replied to at once ; but that 
day one sad idea excluded all others from 
our minds. 

Far on in the night, when the blessing of 
quiet sleep had lessened the immediate 
danger, Lally and I, who with the attendants 
had been on watch, were about to lie down, 
while Lady Moreton and Mr. Ferguson took 
our places. 

Speaking to Lady Moreton in the gallery 
outside Willie’s door, something brought the 
letter to my mind, and I asked her if she 
had seen it. 

“No, she had not; she had not thought of 
letters ; let it stay there, no matter about it,” 
and she slipped softly into the room ; but I 
had not lain down when I heard her light tap 
at my door, and she came in with an open 
letter in her hand. 

“Myra,” she said, “the old general 
is dead, Hopkins writes to tell me. Willie 
was sleeping, so I went for the letter lest it 
might want an answer. They write for 
instructions. Situated as we are, all I can do 
is to write a few words and tell them to 
arrange everything themselves. The old 
place, of course, is Willie’s, if he lives; but it 
can’t go to Lally on account of the entail, 
the chattel property could ; but they know 
all about it. I must just write a line to tell 
them to act for all parties themselves.” 

When Willie was a little better he was 
told of the death of his grand-uncle, General 
Leslie. It was not a matter that caused any 
emotion, as he had not known or even seen 
him. He died in Sicily, where his home kad 
been for many years, leading, so far as was 
known, a secluded and peculiar life, his oddi- 
ties being partly accounted for by wounds in 
the head received in battle. He was the last 
of the elder line of the Leslies, had never 
married, and by his death there came to 
Willie a remnant of property in the south of 
England known to us by report as a moor, 
but on it stood a curious old residence called 


a keep: Chag’s Keep was its name, but that 
was all we knew. With the prospect of 
Willie’s being partially restored came some 
interest in the new possession, and the very 
day the doctors advised his being taken 
abroad I had been trying to amuse him by 
talking about it, and saying how I should like 
to explore the old place; and directly he 
heard that the doctors wished him to go 
abroad, he asked if it would not do as well 
to winter in the south of England, and 
amuse ourselves by becoming acquainted 
with Chag’s Keep. The doctors looked 
grave, talked of “total change” and “ mild 
air,’ and eventually gave in, for from our 
northern county to the extreme south was a 
very considerable change, and if the air did 
not prove mild enough, why, we need not 
stay, but could cross to France. 

That evening Lally and I hunted up guide- 
books and topographies, for the region in 
question was unknown to any of us. 
Torquay in the first instance, there seemed 
no doubt of that, and we were trying to 
make out how far Chag’s Keep probably lay 
beyond the world of hotel life, when Lady 
Moreton suggested the probability of obtain- 
ing information from Mr. Hopkins, who was 
expected at Raymond the next day on busi- 
ness, and so we did find out a good deal 
from him, though he had never been there 
himself; but the firm he belonged to 
had done business for General Leslie for 
many years, and the accounts from Chag’s 
Keep always passed through his hands. 

We were astonished to hear of accounts, and 
|asked who there was there to keep accounts, 
or what they could be of; and then Mr. 
Hopkins said he had brought some of the 
papers connected with the place, and would 
show them to us, and so we became ac- 
quainted with the fact that Chag’s Keep was 
a habitable residence, tenanted by a house- 
keeper and steward, and the accounts in 
question were theirs, and told of receipts for 
“rabbit warrens, for brushwood and coppice 
wood, for moor men’s rent, and for sheep, 
and of expenditure for salaries of house- 
keeper and steward and serving girl; for 
repairs to roof of the keep, and for a new 
bottom in the boat,” &c., &c. 

Our interest deepened with every detail. 
We had supposed the keep a ruin; in 
fact, we never knew aught about it, though 
we had all heard Lady Moreton speak of 
it, but only as a bit of moorland property 
that she remembered Colonel Leslie’s speak- 
ing of as a remnant of old family property of 
little or no value; but she thought he had 
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never visited it, and recollected his saying he 
meant to go some day and see a ruin of some 
antiquity that existed on it. Colonel Leslie 
| belonged to the younger branch of the family, 
| and had gone out to India when very young, 


and had scarcely been in England until the | 


time of his marriage, which preceded his un- 
| timely end only by two years. “ Well, there 
| certainly is an ancient building,” said Mr. 


Hopkins, “ but it is not a ruin, for the keep | 


has always been well preserved. Chag’s 
| Moor was once a large property ; it was sold 
to the duchy of Cornwall by the old General’s 
grandfather some 130 years ago, and for a 
| large sum, on account of mining rights ; but 
Chag’s Keep and 200 acres of land round it 
| were a copyhold, and have been among the 
| Leslies since the Conquest; and old Roger 
| Leslie, when he sold the ‘ Big Moor,’ as it was 
called, tied up the proceeds of the other 200 
|| acres for the ”——and here Mr. Hopkins read 
| from an old parchment—“ ‘for the mainte- 


|| nance and care of the ancient castle or keep 


of Chag, it to be from time to time renewed 
and repaired as need might arise ; that it be 
preserved from wind and weather, and that 
the ancient furniture, paintings, tapestry, and 
|} armour, be likewise preserved and maintained 
so long as it is in their nature to exist ; that 
so the memory of Elizabeth de Lacy, heiress 
and wife to Hugo Leslie, in right of whom 
| this estate of Chag was held, might be kept 
| in mind, she being a brave and discreet 
| woman, of noble carriage and great charity.’ 
Of course,”’ said Mr. Hopkins, as he closed 
| the old deed—* of course, anything the 200 
| acres produce belongs, after these require- 
| ments are satisfied, to the owner of the pro- 
| perty. There is seldom any large margin, 
| but there was always something to credit the 
general’s account with from it. Mrs. Tre- 
maine, the housekeeper, sends very carefully 
| kept accounts, and quite accurate, [I have no 
| doubt. She writes a very good letter, and 
| you can obtain all information from her ; but 
| it strikes me the easiest way to get there is 
by steamer from Liverpool to Plymouth, far 
| less fatiguing than a long land journey, espe- 
| cially for an invalid.” 

And so we entered into communication 
| with Mrs. Tremaine, and found it really 
possible to accomplish the project, about 
| which, from its novelty and romance, we were 
every day more eager, and preparations for a 
| few weeks’ stay at Chag’s Keep were hastened 
| forward. 

| Mrs. Tremaine wrote that the keep con- 


tained even more accommodation than we| 
| place was new to us, and the drives round 


had asked for, that is, a greater number of 


— but they were small, oddly shaped, 
and some rather difficult of access; but the 
old place was dry, and had during the many 
| years she had lived there been kept scrupu- 
|lously clean and well aired. We must bring 
|servants with us, and many of the minor 
appointments and comforts of a household. 
The place was considered healthy, and the 
moorland air invigorating. And then fol- 
lowed information as to the mode of travel- 
ling from Plymouth or from Torquay ; we 
could go either way, and the kind old 
dame ended every letter with an assurance 
| of her earnest desire to make the place com- 
fortable to us, and the pleasure with which 
she thought of seeing the family. 

Railroads were little known then, and 
existed only in two places in England. 
Neither of these lines was any help to us, 
and to avoid the long land journey to Tor- 
quay, it was agreed we should go by water, 
taking a steamer from Liverpool, which we 
could easily reach, and proceeding thus to 
Plymouth, make our way inland with as little 
fatigue as possible. 

And now again Mr. Ferguson requested 
Lady Moreton’s permission to leave. She 
had earnestly hoped he had given up the 
idea, but the duty, whatever it was he deemed 
such, was inexorable as ever. He was 
thankful to have been of any use to Lady 
Moreton or comfort to Willie during the 
recent trying time, but now he must leave. 
He did not though for a little longer, for 
when Willie learned his intention, he pleaded 
with him successfully to go with us to Chag’s 
Keep, where our stay would not probably be 
long, and then, when settled in whatever 
winter quarters were chosen, no further com- 
pulsion would be put upon him, and if he 
still insisted on leaving we could but wish 
him good speed. 

Dear Willie! no one could ever refuse any 
request of his, but he would not urge Mr. 
Ferguson further than this, saying we must 
not add to the painful feelings he seemed to 
suffer under. 

Our journey was successfully accomplished. 
A carriage which would open and close 
easily was fitted with a couch on which 
Willie could lie, and this again was capable 
of folding into a seat. 

One day brought us to Liverpool, and then 
we had two very pleasant days on board the 
steamer,—sunshine by day and moonlight by 


‘night, and smooth water even round the 


Land’s End. 
At Plymouth we remained a few days; the 
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the beautiul neighbourhood were so pleasant, 
and the scenery altogether so different in 
character from the north of England, that with 
it, and the difference in climate,—the soft 
balmy air, many degrees warmer than in 
Yorkshire,—we felt as if in another country. 

The morning we left Plymouth was hazy, 
but as the mist cleared off, clear sunshine 
brightened our road to the little town where 
the night was to be passed. 

Such a curious old-world inn! We had 
taken the precaution of writing for rooms, 
needless so far as preoccupation was probable, 
but fairer to an establishment where except 
on market days travellers were scarce. We 


dined in a long low room with a painting of 


George the Third with his hair tied behind, 
over the mantelpiece. This latter was 
covered with specimens of mineral ore, left 
there they said by a gentleman who had been 
with them some time before, and told them 
to take care of the stones until he returned. 
He. went about for miles round with a little 
hammer and a leather bag for collecting such 
things, and used to come back late and tired, 
and then would sit up half the night working 
with weeds and plants that he carried in a 
tin case like a spy-glass. Last time he went 
he said he might be some time away : that was 
more than a year ago, and he had not come. 
They feared he might have fallen down some 
of the old mine shafts; and the gullies too, 
where he was always scrambling for plants, 
were treacherous. 

The landlady told us all this with great 
concern—she was evidently grieved for her 
missing guest. 

They gave us moorland mutton for dinner, 
and small trout from a mountain stream, and 
then a great apple pudding, which they apolo- 
gized for as not having any blackberries in 
it, they being scarcely ripe yet. Then tea 
and home-made cakes, and at night, with 
the bedroom candles, came in a tray of 
little basins of “frumenty.” It may be as 
well to tell what this is, for everybody might 
not know; simply the’new wheat of the year 
long boiled in milk until it becomes mellow 
and soft; and very nice it is, though to be 
eaten in. perfection the wheat should be 
green. 

It carried us back in association to the old 
Saxon times, in records of which this is 
spoken of as a usual dish, which certainly, 
though much to be commended, it is not 
now. 

The people were very curious to know 
where we coudd be going, all the world seemed 
behind their old Stannary town; where could 


we be posting? And when they heard that 
the frail-looking young man on whom they 
cast askance such looks of sympathy was the 
lord of Chag’s Keep, their devotion to our 
service became almost embarrassing. 

They had not heard that the old general 
was dead, and lifted up their hands and eyes 
at the mention of his name. 

He had evidently a weird and uncanny 
reputation among them. He had been at 
Chag’s Keep, it seemed, many years ago, and 
a black servant with him who wore a turban 
and went about armed, with a great dog 
behind him, and never were so many sheep 
killed on the moor as that year; and all 
believed the dog did it, but feared to say so ; 
for whether purposely or not, old General 
Leslie had cast the shadow of a great fear 
over these simple people by nothing more 
than his midnight walks, attended by the 
black servant and the dog; and he himself, 
after Eastern fashion, with lanterns fastened 
below his knees. An unhallowed-looking 
party truly if met on the lonely moor, where 
boulders and tors, and clumps of scrubby 
furze cast such grim shadows in uncertain 
light. 

The people at the inn seemed quite un- 
willing to part with us next morning, 
and were profuse in offers of service when 
next we came their way. 

The landlord talking to Willie as he sat 
under a great sycamore tree in front of the 
house, watching the preparations making for 
ourstart,told him thatnext month the Stannary 
Court would be held there. The October 
Court was the most important in the year, for 
the receiver of the duchy attended to collect 
all dues, and “ Sir,” he continued, ‘* you can 
claim to be put on the Stannators’ roll, an’ 
so it please you, and you’ll be leaving in your 
heriot ; and if I can be of any use, 1’ll deem 
it an honour to know of it.” 

Willie kept the horses waiting while all this 
was explained to mean that the owner of 
Chag’s Keep had a right to sit in the court 
that now represented the ancient Stannary 
Parliament, and probably a much older legis- 
lature, owning as both judge and priest the 
pitiless Arch- Druid. 

“And what is that you say I am to leave 
in, or pay in?” said puzzled Willie, who felt 
as if he were going to be sent to St. Stephen’s 
whether he would or not. 

“Your heriot, sir, a fat beast; the best is 
always given.” q 
Lally standing listening and laughing, here 
seized her long-haired lapdog, “Nora, you 
little. dear, they sha’n’t have you, for a—what 
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is it? Harrico?” and she held it tight ; 
“why a harrico? Wouldn’t any other dish 
do, and who’s to eat it?” 

But we were amongthe customs of the feud- 
al ages, by which, when a copyhold property 
changed hands, the new owner was bound to 
pay to the Black Prince, or his successors, a 
choice beast, the fattest in his herd. 

We found afterwards, however, that for 
convenience’ sake this could be commuted 
in money. We seemed to be getting very 
far back in the world’s history, and “ getting 
to the world’s end too,” Lally said, as our 
route skirted thevast blue moor,all jagged with 
rifted rocks ; but the road, like that of life, had 
many turnings and windings, and no two 
alike, for here and there a lovely green valley 
appeared in view, its sides clothed with trees, 
among which farmhouses appeared, and 
more than once a grey church tower was 
seen, and bright in the sunlight shone the 


| many streams that danced and sparkled on 


their rocky way. 
It was the afternoon when our carriages 


stopped before an iron gate that’ formed th® 
only break in a long stretch of wall, the ter- 
mination of which, if it had any, was too 
distant to be seen. 

The wall was formed of great blocks of 
granite laid on each other, and kept together 
by their own weight, without cement or regu- 
larity, and inside it all was moorland still ; but 
it was Chag’s Moor now, and we were ap- 
proaching the keep. 

Belts of planting appeared and grew more 
frequent, and soon our road passed into a bit 
of forest scenery, natural wood it seemed to 
be, and dense with undergrowth. A little 
longer and an ancient tower showed through 
the trees. Lally stood up on the seat of our 
open carriage and clapped her hands as the 
hoary walls came in view, lost again in a turn 
among denseevergreens. Another minute and 
the wheels grated, over gravel, and we went by 
the moat on one side of the building, crossed 
the drawbridge, and passing under the port- 
cullis drew up in the courtyard of Chag’s 
Keep. CICINDELA. 


TO AND FROM TASMANIA. 


BY C)/H. 


ALLEN, F.R.G.S, 


Part I. 


One of the most striking objects in the 
sky, on a fine winter’s night in England, is the 
bright star Arcturus, suspended like a glitter- 
ing jewel from the curved rim of the Corona 
Borealis. Such a pendant, hanging, as it were, 
from the great continent of Australia, is the 
beautiful island of Tasmania, the fairest jewel 
in that Southern Crown. Yet it is not very 
many years since this island was supposed 
to be a part of the mainland ; indeed, I have 
a map in my possession in which it is so de- 
lineated. In the year 1798 George Bass— 
a simple surgeon in the Royal Navy—under- 
took an adventurous voyage from Port 


| Jackson, in a six-oared whale-boat, which re- 


| now bear his name. 





sulted in his discovering the straits which 
Various sharp-pointed 
rocky islets which dot the Straits would seem 
to testify that Tasmania and Australia were 
formerly united, though the strange differences 
still existing in the fauna of the two countries 
would indicate that there may be a long 
interval of time since that event. We, how- 
ever, know nothing of its history earlier than 


the year 1642, when the renowned Tasman | 


proceeded, by order of the Dutch governor 
of Batavia, to explore what was then termed 
“the Great Unknown South Land.” ‘Tas- 


man named the new country Van Diemen’s 
Land, in honour of his patron, and the island 
long bore the name of the Dutch governor. 
Owing, however, to this name being con- 
nected with the dark stain of convict life, the 
colonists have now determined to call it after 
Tasman, the real discoverer, and you are 
soon politely warned that there is no greater 
offence to a Tasmanian than to call his 
beautiful island by the hated name of Van 
Diemen’s Land. The fortieth degree of 
south latitude passes through the centre of 


| Bass’s Straits, cutting in two both Flinders’ 


and King’s Islands,—the latter of which has 
frequently proved destructive to the fine 
English passenger ships beating their way 
through the straits towards Sydney or Mel- 
bourne. The forty-fourth degree of latitude 
passes to the south of the lowest point of 
Tasmania, and as the island lies within those 
four degrees, its climate, as might be sup- 
posed, is one of the finest in the world. It 
is free from the fierce heats which are so 
oppressive on the Australian continent, and 
from the : bitter cold of our northern winters. 
The refreshing sea breeze which comes up 
from the Southern Ocean tempers-the summer 
heat, and indeed the regularity of this cool 
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breeze in Hobart Town often makes a light 
topcoat quite an agreeable companion after a 
somewhat oppressively warm morning. 

Tasmania may truly be called the Sana- 
torium of Australia, and to its delightful 
shores the wealthy squatters and rich mer- 
chants of the neighbouring mainland are in 
the habit of resorting, in order to enjoy the 
glorious summer months, which in their own 
parched-up homes are often unpleasantly 
sultry and enervating. Many Anglo-Indians 
also come down on sick leave, in order to 
brace up their relaxed constitutions, and some 
of these have already remained behind to 
found a special colony of their own in one 
of the finest districts in Tasmania. Probably 
this settlement will grow and increase, as the 
climate of this southern island is far better 
suited to Anglo-Indians than are the fogs 
and mists of an English winter. It is said 
that middle-aged people arriving from Eng- 
land generally live to a good old age in 
this salubrious and delightful spot. 

Wearied and oppressed by the pitiless 
glare of the burning eye of Capricorn, under 
whose vertical sun I had passed as hot a 
Christmas as it is possible to spend within 
the dominions of her Most Gracious Majesty, 
I fled from the burnt-up Queensland bush 
to seek health and enjoyment in the more 
temperate climate of Tasmania. To reach 
this island required a sea voyage of more 
than fifteen hundred miles, but this was 
rather agreeable than otherwise. Moreover, 
a journey of a thousand miles, more or less, 
is thought very little of in Australia, as may 
well be supposed when one contemplates the 
fact that far fewer than half the number of 
the inhabitants of London are scattered over 
a country as large as or larger than Russia. 

A few extracts from my letters written 
home during this trip will probably convey 
a better idea of the impressions received than 
any attempt to emulate the manner and 
style of more elaborate writers. 

A steam voyage down nearly the entire 
length of the eastern coast of Australia 
presents many attractions, when the blue 
waves of the broad Pacific are calm and 
peaceful, as their name would seem to imply. 
You never lose sight of land, and your eye 
can follow the line of the coast range of 
auriferous mountains throughout most of this 
long voyage. Few towns are visible, nor are 
there many signs of life on shore, but the 
interminable forests of monotonous gum trees 
extend from the edge of the water to the top- 
most heights of the farthest hills and moun- 
tains. At night the country is generally lit 





up for many miles by bush fires, either acci- 
dentally kindled, or the work of mischievous 
black fellows, or even sometimes purposely 
set ablaze by some squatter, anxious to get 
rid of old sun-dried and worthless herbage. 
Occasionally these fires when near the coast 
present the appearance of a long straggling 
town lighted up with gas, and remind the 
traveller of the shores of old England. 
How exquisite is a summer night in these 
sub-tropical latitudes! When the moon is 
near the full her soft light shines with a 
radiance quite unknown to the inhabitants 
of our northern climes, nor can anything be 
more delightful than a ride through the 
Australian “bush” at full moon. In a 
country where there is so little twilight as 
there is in most parts of Australia, the re- 
currence of each full moon is looked for- 
ward to as a period of pleasant social 
gatherings from far-off scattered homesteads, 
in a manner which we are quite unable to 


appreciate in England ; nor can we wonder, 


when we behold the glorious queen of night 





sailing in the liquid blue of a southern sky, | 


that the uncivilized tribes should count the 
steps of their uneventful lives from moon to 
moon. Even more beautiful is the deep 
vault of heaven when there is no moon above 
the horizon, for then innumerable stars, un- 
known to us in Europe, cluster around the 
Southern Cross, that bright symbol of our 
faith, which when shining directly overhead 
is indeed a wonderful object of beauty and 
light. 
brilliancy which invariably “point” to the 
Cross, and as in the course of the earth’s 
revolution they appear sometimes below 
and at others above that constellation, a 
vulgar idea has arisen that they actually 
revolve around the Cross! This is of course 
only one of the countless instances where 
an apparent truth is mistaken for a readity. 
These lovely nights are even still more 
charming when afloat on a calm sea. 
Sydney Harbour is one of the finest 
and most celebrated in the world, and you 
enter it between two magnificent portals, 


that can be scarcely {matched in any other | 


port. The knife-like edge of the North 
Head stands up in a bold perpendicular 
cliff some seven or eight hundred feet high, 
and though the space between this and the 
Southern Head is probably nearly a mile in 
width, yet Captain Cook sailed past this re- 
nowned harbour and brought up his ship in 
Botany Bay, some miles tothe south. It was 
from the masthead of the ship, when at 
anchor in this bay, that a sailor named Jack- 
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son first discovered the waters of Sydney 
harbour, which were thenceforward called 
Port Jackson, to commemorate the event. 

This harbour is about six miles long, and 
consists of a number of landlocked bays, 
which run up in picturesque coves of various 


| depth and different form, and are always 


backed by thickly-timbered rolling hills. At 
the farther end of this long and beautiful 
arm of the sea the fair metropolis of the 
South spreads herself out over several of the 
hills that slope down to the water’s edge, and 
a more beautiful site it is difficult to conceive 
than that chosen for the city of Sydney. 
The inhabitants are justly very proud of 
their noble harbour, on whose waters they 
delight to sail their clipper-built yachts, or 
to steam in their tiny little screw launches. 
But we can only call at Sydney en passant, 
and so we are quickly at sea again, and 
coasting along past Botany Bay, so famous 
in the days of our youth, so deserted now— 
across Twofold Bay, the favourite resort of 
whales—past Cape Howe, the south-easterly 
point of the continent—and thence into Bass’s 
Strait, where Wilson’s Promontory, the most 
southerly land in Australia, pushes its stern, 
high front into the desolate sea. On that 
lofty crag there standsa thoroughly English- 
looking lighthouse, where two keepers and 
their families live, cut off from all the world 
beside. Once in three months they are visited 
by a provision-boat from Melbourne, and 
receive some tidings from their fellow-men. 
It must be a lonely, dreary life, but a useful 
one, as I could not but realize when I saw 
their warning beacon glittering over the dark 
straits on a stormy night in winter. A 
number of high and inaccessible rocks rise up 
in many parts of Bass’s Straits, on some of 
which you may see numbers of sea-lions 
sunning themselves with calm complacency. 

From Melbourne a steamer carries you in 
a comparatively few hours across Bass’s Straits 
to the northern shores of Tasmania. A beau- 
tiful sail of forty miles up the river Tamar 
brings you to Launceston, a very rising town 


| and finely situated. All along the river banks 


| 


were many broad fields of golden corn, and 
to an Englishman it was a curious sight to 
see in February 
“ The troops of sunburnt husbandmen 
With reaping hooks and staves.”’ 

There is some chatming and very splendid 
scenery near Launceston, and a very wild 
and beautiful rapid called Corra Linn, 
after the falls on the Clyde. The wonderful 
gorge of the South Esk may well cause the 
traveller to imagine himself in the wildest 





parts of Scotland, especially as he can 
actually see in the distance the summits of 
“Ben Nevis” and ‘“ Ben Lomond,” the one 
4,000, the other 5,000 feet high. 

From Launceston I travelled on the box of 
a veritable mail-coach across the whole length 
of the island—a distance of 120 miles. This 
journey occupies exactly fifteen hours, and in 
these days of steam and iron it is indeed 
a rare treat to have such an old-fashioned 
ride. The road, which was made by convict 
labour, is equal to our best granite highways, 
and would delight the heart of Mc Adam 
himself. 

Alas for all the poetry of life, even this 
road is doomed to perpetual silence, for do I 
not hear whispers of an approaching line of 
railway, which, if completed, will run the fine 
old royal mail off the road, to be seen of men 
no more! However, we will enjoy it while 
we can, for the weather is perfect, and the 
early morning air is crisp, although it is 
summer time. Over this splendid road our 
four-in-hand rattled in gallant style, up hill and 
down dale, sometimes mounting as high as 
1,350 feet, and giving us magnificent pano- 
ramas as we drove along. Here, for the first 
time since leaving England, I saw the fields 
divided by green hedges, instead of the mo- 
notonous split-rail fence of Australia. Sweet- 
briar grows wild in profusion, and forms ex- 
cellent hedges, though this is not an indi- 
genous plant, but was imported long ago. 
Throughout this portion of the antipodes 
the everlasting and gigantic gum trees, and 
the mimosa-leaved bluish-green “ wattle” are 
the prevailing forms of Flora. Take these 
away and replace them with the tall elm and 
the spreading oak, and this would then indeed 
be an English scene. Some enthusiastic but 
foolish Scotchman has taken the trouble to 
introduce his native thistles, but he forgot to 
bring the donkeys to eat them. They now 
devour the land, and it is melancholy to see 
large tracts of pasture filled with thistles, to 
the exclusion of the very grass itself. They 
are trying to put them down by Act of Par- 
liament, and find it about as impossible as we 
do to put down beer-shops. Some other well- 
meaning idiot has introduced rabbits. These 
animals are given to having large families 
pretty often, and they now swarm throughout 
this colony and Victoria. In this latter country 
it has cost some squatters from five to ten 
thousand pounds to clear their runs of these 
pretty little pests. They crossed our path 
continually, and so did hundreds of lovely 
Rosella parrots, their exquisite plumage 
flashing in the sun. Tasmania is not a rich 
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country—it is too mountainous for that— 
indeed, a large portion of the island is 
nothing but mountain and forest, and will 
probably remain uncleared for many a long 
year. The wattle is a very useful tree, for its 
bark is very strong in tannin, and fetches three 
pounds per ton here, and is, no doubt, worth 
more than double that sum in London. You 
meet dozens of waggons loaded high with this 
valuable product. 

I must now introduce you to our Jehu, for 
he is a character. In appearance he resem- 
bles a quart bottle of stout on legs, with the 
neck broken off rather short, and his face is 
something like a big round potato. In his 








youth he acted as postillion to the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord John Russell, and has 
driven the Queen and Prince Albert when 
they visited the duke. For the last sixteen 
years he has oscillated between Hobart Town 
and Launceston. The distance is 120 miles, 
and he drives it every day except Sunday. 
Taking this distance for six days a week for 
sixteen years, the lowest result I can give, 
after allowing for days off, is half a million of 
miles, and he seems good for at least another 
100,000 miles yet. I have often heard of 
people taking “forty winks ;” this man has 
a knack of taking “five ;” indeed, he rarely 
reaches ten! He nods away in the coolest 
manner for a few yards, during which time 
you see his hands with the reins gradually 
falling lower and lower, then he suddenly 
wakes up with a jerk, cracks his long whip 
over the off leader's ear, and shouts out at 
the top of his voice, “ Get on with you, you 
lazy hound, will you?” If only the horses 
could but imitate the ass of Scripture, how 
they might retaliate! In another second he 
is fast asleep again, and so he goes on dozing 
and waking every few seconds, until he 
reaches the next stage, when he descends 
from his box, shakes himself, lights his pipe, 
and gets up again as fresh as paint. What 
an odd life—and a hard one, too! Yet pre- 
ferable, after all, to that of a London ‘bus- 
man. I fancy his brain does not wear him 
out much, for his ideas run mostly upon 
horses and harness, and there is much talk at 
every stage about the horses for the next 
journey down, different horse-collars, and so 
on, with learned discussions between him and 
the ostlers which were far too deep for me 
to: follow. These over, off we go again at 
full gallop. Dinner in the middle of the day, 
at an-elevation of more than 1,000 feet above 
the sea, was a great point, nor did I ever see 
in old England any finer roast beef than that 
to which we sat down. It was rather weari- 


some work toiling up some of the very long 
hills, as time did not allow of our walking, 
and there was sometimes a little more flogging 
of the wearied steeds than was agreeable 
either to them or me, though it was pleasant 
enough swinging down a gradual incline of 
often four or five miles in length. This long 
coach ride over a splendid road was quite a 
novelty, and I enjoyed it immensely, though 
I was certainly not sorry when at last we 
ran across the broad Derwent over a draw- 
bridge, and along a mole nearly a mile in 
length—which gigantic work was made by the 
convicts iong ago. Then for about ten miles 
we sped along the river bank until Mount 
Wellington loomed up and overshadowed us 
with his broad bulk, just as the sun had gone 
down over his shoulder ; and so, with horns 
blowing and horses galloping, we rolled 
swiftly down a long steep hill into the pic- 
turesque city of Hobart Town. 

I found a letter at the coach office from 
the Bishop’s lady, kindly inviting me to take 
up my quarters at their house directly I 
arrived, which I accordingly did, and after a 


nestle myself snugly between the episco- 
palian blankets. 

I will tell you all about Mount Wellington 
when I have ascended to its summit. It is 
about 4,600 feet high, and stands right behind 
the city. But these Australian mountains do 
not quite come up to my ideal, they are 
too low and heavy—a huge broad bulk, with- 
out any of those cloud-piercing snowy peaks 
and sharp needle-pointed rocks which one is 
familiar with in Switzerland, and which I 
have also seen in New Zealand. Tasmanian 
and Australian mountains are more like those 
of Scotland, great rolling waves of grass and 
tree-covered rock ; at least, they present that 
appearance at a distance, though often on a 
nearer approach there are plenty of steep 
and jagged precipices to be seen. 

The rivets are pretty, but they cannot be 
compared either with the Rhine in Europe 
or the Hudson in America. I ascended 
the Derwent for about twenty miles in a 
capital little steamer, and a most delight- 
ful trip it proved. On a little affluent of 
the Derwent higher up I came upon the 
salmon and trout breeding-ponds, . which 
lie in a.snug little valley far away from 
the haunts of men. Here are the usual 
round ponds, the hatching-beds, &c., and 
when the keeper throws pieces of boiled liver 
into any of these deep silvery pools, magnifi- 
cent trout rush from their hiding-places, an | 
like a flash of light, liver and fish are out of 
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sight almost before the latter can be seen. I 
am told there is good trout-fishing on the 
Derwent now, and there can be little doubt 
the cormorants enjoy it, for they are always 
to be seen poised in air and darting like a 
thunderbolt into the water, where they dis- 
appear on their voracious ichthyophagous 
errand. But where are the salmon? thou- 
sands of which fish have been turned adrift 
into the Derwent during the past six years. 
As Lord Dundreary would say, “ This is a 
question that no fellow can answer.” It is 
rather uncertain whether any dond fide actual 


silvery salmon has yet been taken out of| did. 


these waters, though every one still hopes 
they will soon be found. I fear the cormo- 
rants and other natural enemies of all fish 
have made sad havoc amongst the small fry 
after they were turned away from the security 
of the breeding-ponds. Roses and other 
English flowers grow luxuriantly in the gardens 
of these fish-ponds, and near by there are hop- 
grounds, and orchards full of English fruit. 
The greengages and other plums which grow 
in the Bishop's garden would astonish his 
friends at home; but owing to the absurd 
Protectionist mania of the Victorians, there 
is now but very little outlet for Tasmanian 
fruits and preserves, and you see plums, apri- 
cots, and other luscious fruit rotting on the 
ground, because there are far more than the 
owners can possibly eat. Apples and pears 
are just as plentiful, and become as great 
adru. * * * @ 

In many parts the Derwent is from half-a- 
mile to a mile in width, and the views as you 
sail up or down are very varied and charming. 
Mount Wellington is always a very con- 
spicuous object from the river and Hobart 
Town, and isto the people of Tasmania very 
much what Fusyama is to the people of Japan. 


Of course I made a point of ascending) 


this celebrated mountain. The Bishop’s lady 
kindly organized a picnic, and we started in 
several carriages and pair, and a light dog-cart, 
driven tandem fashion to ride up a steep but 
excellent road, also convict-made, to the 
height of about one thousand feet above the 
sea. The advanced guard went up in the 
first carriage. It was their duty to scale the 
topmost pinnacle. A reserve detachment 
accompanied them half way up the moun- 
tain to a spot named “the Springs.” By 
the time we arrived there my aneroid had 
fallen two inches and a quarter—equal to a 
height of over two thousand feet. It was a 
steep walk to this place, and abounded in 
exquisite peeps of the broad estuary of the 
Derwent, seen through openings in the tall 


massive trees. Here we came upon a Tas- 
manian chdéet, where we bivouacked at a 
long table in the open air. The refreshments 
consisted of tea—but without the rich cream 
and milk one is used to in Switzerland—and 
plenty of good bread and butter. Each 
mountaineer was expected to expend a shil- 
ling in a stout white walking-stick, cut in the 
|mountains, and intended to assist in the 
| rough scramble that was in store for us. 
| The advanced guard consisted of only five, 
| butas one was a canon of the Church there was 
|no doubt we should take the fortress,and so we 
Two ladies and three gentlemen, on we 
| went toiling slowly but steadily upward, with 
a local guide to showthe way—for Mount Wel- 
lington is not a place to be trifled with,as was 
evident by the monument pointed out to us 
| near the summit, to the memory of an English- 
man who perished there miserably in fog and 
cold. Glorious views through the thick gum 
forest awaited us at various resting-places ; and 
above us we could see the gigantic basalt 
columns that form the summit of this bulky 
mountain. They are familiarly called “ Organ 
Pipes,” but when the wind gets up sufficiently 
to play upon them, it is high time to go down 
again to the valley. To reach the top you 
have to pass what is playfully called “ the 
Ploughed Field,” and which extends for 
a very considerable distance; it is as rough 
walking as can possibly be conceived. 
Whether the “plough” that formed this 
wild chaotic “field” was drawn by fiery 
steeds, or propelled by water-power, is a 
question I had perhaps better not enter 
upon, but the “ field” consists of huge masses 
of enormcus boulders tossed and heaped 
together in the wildest confusion, in com- 
parison with which the broken stony summit 
of Ben Nevis is a smooth and polished pave- 
ment ! 

The view from the top of Mount Wellington 
is extremely fine, embracing the broad 

















estuary and winding river of the Derwent, 
and interminable mountain ranges running 
east and west and north. To the south 
you look out into the dim Antarctic Ocean, 
towards the mysterious region where ice and 
snow lie piled about the southern pole. 

At your feet the valley of the Derwent, 
rich in every shade of green, and teeming 
with fertility, lies outspread like a broad map, 
the whole forming a wondrous picture of 
mountain, forest, river, field, and island- 
studded sea. 

But the prettiest part of all was to come. 
The latter detachments of this picnic party, 
consisting of the Bishop and his lady, with 
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a considerable gathering from the city of 
Hobart, were to dine at a spot about 1,000 
feet above the sea. We were to descend to 
their chosen rendezvous, through a fern-tree 
gully, the beauty of which it is almost im- 
possible to describe. I do not know its 
exact length, but it is very steep and com- 
paratively shut in, and it took us three 
quarters of an hour to drop down, at a rapid 
pace, through one inch and a quarter of the 
barometer. 

The whole gully was one mass of fern trees ; 
we saw them behind us and before, to the 
right and to the left, as we threaded our 
way along the rocky narrow defile, whose 
swift mountain torrent serves to wash the 
feet of these queenly forest beauties. We 
trod them under foot—we did indeed, 
for their soft mossy stems were laid down 
to form stepping-boards and little bridges 
over many a small chasm. Looking down 
the gorge, you saw close to you the rapid 
torrent, whose bed was filled by rugged 
boulders, clothed with delicate ferns of 
every hue of green. On either side great 
forest trees were climbing the mountain sides; 
below these, and in the river and all places 
near it, were countless fern trees, of enormous 
size and patriarchal age, their tall soft stems 
covered with myriads of tiny fronds of 
hymenophyllum, and other little ferns and 
mosses, whilst from the summit of these 
strange-looking columns there fell a mass of 
exquisite fronds of immense length but 
feathery fineness, which was more graceful 
than any palm tree I ever saw. Looking 
back and wf the gorge, you saw the same, 
only in this instance you looked up amongst 
the stems and under the falling festoons of 
leaves ; whilst looking below, you gazed 
straight down into the fern crowns, and only 
saw the lower portions of the stems, as the 
supporters of their regal burden. ‘Taking 
this gully by itself, I think I may safely say 
that I never saw, even in the tropics, so 
exquisite a massof green. I wanted to bring 
away a few fronds, but as they are about 
fifteen feet in length, this was out of the ques- 
tion. 

At the end of this gorge of magic beauty, 
we came upon a large rough table, set in an 
avenue of fern trees, on which our well-earned 
feast had been spread for us by kind and hos- 
pitable hands. 


Orrorp, East Coast or TAsMANIA, 


Do not trouble yourself to look for this 
place on the map, for although it is a post- 
town, there are only about four houses here. 


In one of these I am domesticated with 
some kind friends who are very well known 
in the colony. Mrs. M—— is a charming 
authoress and artist, and her husband, when 
he was Colonial Treasurer, erected the fine 
bridge which I see spanning the Prosser 
river just below their pretty rustic residence. 
Outside that bridge is a long “ moaning” 
bar of sand, and then come the blue waters 
of the Pacific. Just in front a huge rock, 
nearly two thousand feet high, rises out of the 
waters and shuts in the little harbour from 
Antarctic storms. This rock was named 
Maria Island by the discoverer, after his 
betrothed, and there are numerous other 
little islands all around. 

Orford is about sixty miles from Hobart 
Town, but it took me nearly two days to per- 
form this short journey. The ride to Richmond 
by stage-coach is easy enough, as the con- 
vict-made roads, though steep, are models of 
macadamizing. What a gorgeous sunset 
there was over Mount Wellington! and how 
pretty the little city of Hobart looked in the 
distance, nestling under this huge mountain, 
with the silver flood all around its base ! 

A mail-cart runs once a week from Rich- 
mond to Orford, and I was the sole occupant 
this journey except a boy driver. ‘The 
road is a difficult one, going very often 


alongside a rushing torrent, which is full of | 


boulders, though not much more so than is the 
road itself. Over boulders, and roots, and 
stumps of trees, the mail-cart bumped and 
jolted in a wonderful manner. I began to 
wonder how the axle could possibly stand it. 
But it did not stand it very long—for it broke 
short in two as the driver and I were walking 
up a steep hill. This was a fortunate escape, 
for had it happened during one of our mad 
plunges down the hills, it is fearful to think 
what the result might have been ! 

Here was a fix,—we were ten miles from 
Richmond, and fifteen miles from the next 
village, and the cart could not possibly go an- 
other yard. The boy and I had to set seri- 
ously to work, which we did by siripping the 
cart, and ‘‘planting”’ all the valuables we 
could not carry in the bush. We had two 
horses, so with the reins we contrived to 
lash the mail-bags and my small luggage on 
to their backs, whence they tried to slip off 
at every few steps. The nearest “humpy” 
was some three miles off, and only an old 
woman and her daughter were at home. 
They would willingly have lent us their cart, 
only, unfortunately, the wheels had no spokes ! 
This was almost as bad as a broken axle. 





However, the old lady recommended us toa 
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man about a mile further on, who had a 
“really good cart.” “ But,’ said she to me, 
“you had better ask him yourse/f, for he is 
very aristocratical, though only a servant; 
yet I think he would let vow have it, sir!” 

The “aristocrat” was a long time before 
he would let me have it, however, for he 
said it was of no use and would break down. 
At length we obtained possession of it, under 
promise of going slowly and changing it at 
the next place we stopped at. I cannot 
possibly describe the horrors of this abomin- 
able vehicle. It bumped against big stones 
and little ones, with perfect impartiality, and 
shook and jerked me until sometimes my 
heart seemed coming into my mouth, and at 
others my teeth felt as though they must be 
knocked out. Ofcourse, a bolt gave way, and 
I had to lash up with ropes; but the wheels 
were my especial horror, they looked so crazy, 
and “wobbled” so 


from the repeated and severe concussions 
they were forced to undergo. ‘To sit perched 
up with a rocky precipice so close to you 
that if the wheel went you would go too— 
right away over and into a mass of jagged 
rocks and trees far, far below—is perhaps a 
little trying to the nerves. I had thirty miles 
of this—the road sometimes bad, but gene- 
rally worse—yet the wheels held on bravely. 
Three times I passed through what is called 
‘Paradise,’ but I found it a very, very 
stony place ; indeed, its name is given on 


account of the extreme difficulty of getting | 


there. But it is a wonderfully beautiful place. 
A steep road is cut out of the solid side of a 
| perpendicular rock, and below you at a great 
depth rushes a boiling river, into which one 
false step would speedily send you flying. 
The Hon. Mr. M. has a fine whaleboat, 
and he and his sturdy son took me on some 
delightful fishing excursions round Maria 
Island. We paddled along the bold rugged 
coast, catching trumpeter, sea carp, sea perch, 
barracouta, and other grotesque fish whose 
names I do not remember. Dozens of great 
cray fish, as nice to eat as our finest lobsters, 
we caught in little round nets, which were 
baited and sunk to the bottom of the sea. 
But, though we caught a great many fish, I was 
told that we were far from lucky, and that 
the fishing had been entirely spoiled by the 
great tidal wave, which came over here in 
1868 after the earthquake in Peru. At that 


time they were trying oyster culture, but the 
oysters were smothered in their beds, and the 
river was nearly closed up by a great bar 
| Of sand. Many fish which frequented the 
ee * 








jas we 
jabout twelve or fifteen feet long, and as 


wofully, that 1 lived | 
in constant expectation of their giving way, | 





coast had now left it altogether, and there 
seemed no end to the destruction which that 
great wave had wrought, although it rose 
eight thousand miles away from this spot. 
I had met this same wave and passed over 
it in mid-Pacific, years before this present 
visit, but no one on board our steamer even 
suspected its existence. 

A fishing excursion is much the same all 
the world over, though in England you do 
not come upon great schools of cow-jish, 
did; these bottle-nosed whales are 


they came round our boat they leaped clear 
out of the sea, performing the most graceful 


| somersaults, and descending to the water ina 


perpendicular line. Neither do great lazy 
sharks cross the bows of your fishing-boat 
as they did ours, nor do you hear the sharp 
squeak or bark of the penguins all around you. 
[hese inveterate little fishermen are heard, 
but scarcely seen, as their little heads hardly 
show on the waves. They have very small 
wings, like fins, and though they do not fly 
they_can pursue a fish through the clear waters 
with the speed and graceful evolutions of a 
bird in the air. 

There is some glorious coast scenery all 
along this south-eastern side of Tasmania, 
and just to the south of where I was stay- 
ing is the penal settlement, where the old 
convicts are spelling out the residue of 
their term. This is a special excursion 
in itself, and has been most ably described 
by Mr. Trollope in his excellent book. 

Over the broad shoulder of Mount Wel- 
lington, and at quite a moderate elevation, 
there runs a fine convict-made coach road to 
the Huon River. From this road you have 
most glorious views of the bay with its 
numerous islands, and of D’Entrecasteaux’s 
channel stretching away to the limitless 
expanse of the great Southern Ocean. 

There is one portion of this road that may 
probably be compared with any other spot in 
the world for the extreme loveliness of its 
vegetation. 

For about eight miles the coach takes you 
through a fern-tree gully, which is formed by 
the forest having been cut through to make 
the high road. It is on a steep slope of the 
mountain, so that you see on one side delow 
you a mass of foliage and of trees of gigantic 
growth, whilst on the other side and adove, 
the view is shut in by a similar impenetrable 
forest, with the same beautiful thick under- 
wood or scrub. ‘The gum trees here grow 
to a height and size almost rivalling the 
famed giants of California, and their smooth 
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white stems shoot up for more than roo feet 
without throwing off a single branch. Beneath 
these stately gum trees which clothe the 
whole of this side of Mount Wellington 
there has grown up a thick mass of smaller 
timber of every conceivable shade of green 
and of the richest copper colour, and through 
this lower forest there rise up thousands of 
fern trees, many of them of great size, and 
letting fall from their crowns into the 
very heart of the dark copper foliage such 
exquisite drooping masses of long feathery 
fronds that the whole forest looks as though 
it had been upraised as a setting for these 
beautiful gems. Words, however, will but 
faintly convey an idea of the beauty of this 
wonderful coach-ride, which possesses fea- 
tures of its own that make it difficult to 





Australian colonies, nor any State aid to one 
Church in particular. Where any aid is given, 
I believe all denominations share alike. The 
English Church is governed by a Synod, 
many of whose members are laymen. I 
attended one of the meetings of Synod, and 
certainly heard sentiments and opinions ex- 
pressed with extraordinary freedom, As a 
rule the colonists are not in favour of any 
extreme views in church ritual, though from 
what I saw in Tasmania I inferred that the 
Church of England was more active there 
than in some of the larger colonies on the 
Continent. 

It was very pleasant to see the Bishop 
when, throwing aside for a time the cares of 
his wide-spread diocese, he devoted his 
energies to the careful rearing of bullfinches, 





compare even with the glories of Ceylon 
or of the Brazils. 

On the Huon River a large trade is done | 
in timber, and there can be little doubt that | 
were it not for the difficulties and great ex- 
pense of carriage, the hard durable gum 
woods of Tasmania would be an inexhaust- 
ible mine of wealth. 

It is the presence of these vast forests that 
render the colony unsuitable for the wealthy 
squatters who have taken up such immense 
blocks of country in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The very high price of cattle and sheep 
as compared with those ruling in Queensland 
and other colonies is a certain proof of the 
limited capabilities of Tasmania as a pastoral 
country, though there is much good agricul- 
tural Jand. Much attention has been profit- 
ably given to the breeding of horses, and no- 
where out of England have I met with finer 
cart-horses than those bred in Tasmania. 
These animals are exported to the other 
colonies, where they fetch very high prices, 
and are much valued for heavy draught 
work. 

In the north-eastern districts of the island 
very fine iron mines have been discovered, 
and these will probably prove a source of 
great riches when they are further developed. 
An excellent freestone is exported in large 
quantities to Melbourne, and has been used 
for building the Town-hall there, and many 
other public edifices. 

The excellent Bishop has worked for many 
years most indefatigably for the Church, 
visiting all parts of the island, even the most 
inaccessible. He has also succeeded in 
building a new Cathedral in Hobarton, and 
many churches in various parts. 


‘intention of peopling the Tasmanian forests 





There is no national Church in any of the 


canaries, and chaffinches, with the benevolent 


with these pretty creatures. How lovely the 

canaries would look in the bright green fronds 

of the graceful fern-trees ! 
* * * * * 

It is now some three or four years since 
these letters were penned, and since then 
many changes have taken place. 

Much capital has been expended in making 
a railroad from one end of the island to the 
other ; but considering that one of the finest 
coach roads in the world was already in ex- 
istence, and that no part of the is!and is more 
than fifty or sixty miles from the sea, it always 
appeared to me a very questionable invest- 
ment. Probably my poor old friend the Jehu 
of the Mail has been already superseded. If 
so, let us hope he has been well provided for. 

A veritable salmon has, I hear, been 
actually caught in the Derwent, and it is 
to be hoped he will be the precursor of many 
thousands more. An old Tasmanian lady, 
an interesting fossil, and descendant of the 
ancient kings of the island, who was living 
when I was in Hobarton, has gone the way 
of all aboriginals, so that now one more race 
has become extinct, just as so many others will 
shortly have to die out before the onward 
march of the irrepressible white man. There 
are still a few convicts in the island, but they 
are only the residuum left by the old wave 
of transportation. I saw them working in 
gangs upon the roads, but they are gradually | 
dying out, and, like the aboriginals, will soon | 
disappear. Seri-culture has, I believe, been 
introduced iato Tasmania, and bids fair to 
be a prosperous industry. 

Tasman would never recognise the fair | 


island which he discovered if he could now || 
revisit the scenes of his exploits, though | 
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doubtless he would be glad to confess that| which tends only to destroy intercourse with 
it is, if not more beautiful, at any rate more| other countries. New South Wales has 
fitted to form a useful member of the civilized} broken the chain, and all who know any- 
communities of the world. ‘thing of the condition of Victoria know per- 

The question of forming at some future | fectly well that if she wishes to hold her own 
date a confederation of all the Australian !and to escape financial ruin, she must ‘give 
colonies, and thus avoiding the existing|up the figment of protection, I desire that 
anomalous differences in laws and Customs | the policy of my Government should be pro- 
duties, and at the same time diminishing the} gressive in the true sense of the word—a 
enormous expenses of maintaining separate | policy which will tend to open up the re- 
Governments, though of vital importance, is}sources of the country, to develop her 
one that can hardly be profitably, discussed | latent wealth, to foster the agricultural, ship- 
within the limits of this paper. | ping, manufacturing, mineral, and educational 

That Tasmania, with her population of less | interests, to assist the wants of the struggling 
than one hundred thousand souls, and her| settlers in distant and outlying districts, by 
debt of one million and a half sterling, on | the construction of roads, bridges, and other 
which she has to pay a yearly interest of | necessary works; to amend and improve our 
more than eighty-seven thousand pounds, is| existing laws, to facilitate intercourse between 
doing her best to advance along the road of/this and the neighbouring colonies, and at 
progress and free trade, may be inferred from|the same time to protect the credit of the 
the enlightened and statesmanlike speech | country ; to look before we leap ; to calculate 
made in the House of Assembly in September, | the cost ; and, above all, to devise such a 
1876, by my friend the Hon. Charles Mere- | scheme of taxation as shall not press unfairly 


dith, the present Colonial Secretary, from}upon any one section of the community. 
which [ make the following short extract :—- | Let us make Tasmania a cheap country to 

“I desire to see, sir, economy in our ex- ‘live in, and then we shall have no occasion 
penditure, reform in our laws, fair and just|to spend one single farthing for the purposes 
taxation, progress upon a healthy and sound / of immigration, for our harbours will become 
basis, and, as far as possible, the extension of | scenes of activity and progress, our merchants 
| free-trade. If Tasmania is to prosper, her|will prosper, trade will flourish, and the 


legislators must promote the measures of| wealth of the country will be enhanced.” 
free trade. ‘There must be no tendency to| I think we may all say “God-speed” to 
retrograde by retaining or increasing a system | the beautiful little colony of Tasmania. 


THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Vor. 11.—BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
AN EprromMe, BY THE AUTHOR oF “ Mary POWELL,” 
Parr II. 

Baron S10CKMakR had pressed most earnestly “ Windsor Castle, 

upon the Queen and Prince that the educa-| * 24th March, 1842. 
tion of the royal children ought to be from} ‘We are much occupied in considering 
its earliest beginning a truly moral and aj the future management of our nursery estab- 
truly English one ; for this purpose, he said,| lishment, and naturally find considerable 
they ought to be entrusted from the first to| difficulty in it. As one of the Queen's 
persons only who are themselves morally | kindest and most impartial friends, the Queen 
good, intelligent, well-informed, and experi-| wishes to have Lord Melbourne’s opinion 
enced. These persons once chosen, the|upon it. Stockmar says most justly that our 
royal parents should afford them the| occupations prevent us from managing these 
requisite support by which alone they can| affairs as much ourown selves as other parents 
accomplish their arduous duties. The con-| can, and that therefore we must have some 
clusions at which Baron Stockmar arrived on! one in whom to place implicit confidence. 
this subject, will be best gathered by the! He says that a lady of rank, and with a sub- 
following letter, formerly addressed by the | governess, would be best ; but where to find 
Queen to Lord Melbourne: — |@ person so situated fit for the place ? 
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“My fear is, that even if such a woman 
could be found, she would consider herself 
not as only responsible to the Prince and 
Queen, but more to the country and nation 
and public, and I feel she ought to be re- 
sponsible only to ws, and we to the country 
and nation. Naturally, too, we are anxious 
to have the education as simple and domestic 
as possible. 

“ Then, again, a person of lower rank is less 
likely to be looked up to and obeyed than 
one of some name and rank. What does 
Lord Melbourne think ?” 

Lord Melbourne entirely agreed with 
Baron Stockmar that a lady of rank should 
be at the head of the establishment. “A 
person of good condition,” he writes, 
“would better understand the nature and 
duties of her place, and would be more likely 
to fulfil and observe them.” 

Lady Lyttelton, who had been a lady in 
waiting since 1838, seemed to possess the 
very qualities which were desired ; and in the 
month of April, 1842, she was installed in 
the office of governess to the royal children. 
For eight years she filled it with no less 
ability than devotion, winning the affection 
and respect of her pupils, and discharging 
her arduous duties to the satisfaction of the 
Queen and Prince. The best evidence 
of this is that at the close of 1850, when she 
resigned her office because, in her own words, 
she was now old enough for whatever time 


from her with sad hearts and tearful eyes, 
and of the Queen she was able to write, 
“The Queen has told me I may be free 
about the middle of January, and she said it 
with all the feeling and kindness of which I 
have received such incessant proofs, through 
the long twelve years during which I have 
served her.” Of her last day in the palace 
she writes, January 17, 1851, “In the even- 
ing I was sent for to my last audience in 
the Queen’s own room, and I quite broke 
down, and could hardly speak or hear. I 
remember the Prince’s face pale as ashes, 
and a few words of praise and thanks from 
them both, but it is all misty, and I had to 
stop on the private staircase and have my 
cry out before I could go up again.” 

Her Majesty from time to time placed in 
writing her own views of the subject of 
the royal children’s education. They were 
to be brought up in as simple and domestic 
a way as possible. They should be as much 
as possible with their parents, and learn to 
place the greatest confidence in them in all 


was also dwelt upon repeatedly. That this 
is best given to a child day by day at its 
mother’s knee was the Queen's conviction. 
Even as early as 1844, however, the pressure 
of public duty made it impossible to keep 
this part of the Princess Royai’s education 
wholly in her own hands. “It is already a 
hard case for me,” said her Majesty, ‘that 
my occupations prevent my being with her 
when she says her prayers. I am guwife clear 
that she should be taught to have great rever- 
ence for God and for religion, but that she 
should have the feeling of devotion and love 
which our heavenly Father encourages His 
earthly children to have for Him, and not 
one of fear and trembling, and that the 
thoughts of death and an after life should not 
be represented in an alarming and forbidding 
view, and that she should be made to know 
as yet no difference of creeds, and not think 
she can only pray upon her knees, or that 
those who do not kneel are less fervent and 
devout in their prayers.” 

Now that a feeling of general security was 
restored, and the industrious and well-affected 
were doing their best to obliterate the past, 
the Queen and Prince thought that their 
long-projected visit to Ireland should be no 
longer delayed, but considering the heavy 
expense of a state visit, they thought that it 
should rather assume the character of a 
yachting excursion. 

The Royal departure was fixed for the 
third morning of August, and when the Royal 
party proceeded in the Fazry up the river 
Lee to Cork, they found the beautiful shores 
everywhere crowded, and were received with 
wild shouts, mingled with the firing of cannons 
and small arms, and the ringing of bells, 
which gave singular animation to the scene. 
The streets, balconies, windows, and most of 
the housetops were lined with people, all 
cheering and in excellent humour. The 
Royal visitors did not fail to observe one 
distinguished feature of the race—‘ The 
beauty of the women,” writes the Queen, “ is 
very remarkable, and struck us much ; such 
beautiful dark eyes and hair, such fine teeth, 
almost every third woman is pretty, and some 
remarkably so.” 

Next day the Royal squadron started 
at ten for Waterford Harbour, which was 
reached about four. At seven o’clock next 
evening, the Royal squadron steamed into the 
magnificent harbour of Kingstown. For 
some time before Kingstown was reached 
the sea had been alive with boats, yachts, and 
steamers, laden to the water's edge with eager 





things. The question of religious training 








crowds. ‘The sun lit up the country with a 
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glowing light, and it was truly beautiful. Next 


| morning at ten the Queen and Prince landed 


under a salute from all the men of war in the 
harbour. It was a sight never to be for- 
gotten: ladies gave up waving pocket hand- 
kerchiefs and cheered for their lives, while 
the men waved whatever came first to hand, 
and rent the air with shouts of joy. The 
Royal children were objects of universal 
admiration. ‘“‘Oh, Queen 
shouted a stout old lady, “make one 


” 


| of them Prince Patrick, and all Ireland will 


| die for you!” 


The railway conveyed the 


| royal party to Dublin ina quarter of an hour, 


and they proceeded in open carriages to the 


| vice-regal lodge in the Phoenix Park; the 
| sun shone brightly, every hedgerow in the 


suburbs was festooned with flags, the poorest 


| cottages had their wreaths of flowers and ever- 








greens. “It was,” writes the Queen, “a 
wonderful and striking spectacle.” 

The four days spert in Dublin were one 
continual jubilee. Tuesday was spent in 
visiting the public institutions. None of them 
excited greater interest than the National 
Model Schools, where the royal visitors were 
received by the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop, Murray, 
then eighty-two years of age, a man whose 
worth seemed written in his benignant fea- 
tures, which were made more venerable by 
long white hair that fell down on his shoul- 
ders. The Prince was familiar with the ad- 
mirable character of Dr. Murray and knew 
how much he had done to maintain those ex- 
cellent schools against the bigoted opposition 
of others of his creed. 

A levee, at which no fewer than four 
thousand persons were present, filled up the 
next day; the morning of Thursday was 
devoted to the review of six thousand troops, 
after which the Prince visited the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and inspected their museums. He 
then went to the Royal Dublin Society, of 
which he was vice-patron. He spent nearly 
an hour in examining the society’s show of 
cattle and agricultural implements. It was 
particularly gratifying to him to find that the 
animals which had carried prizes had been 
chiefly bred in Ireland, and he urged the 
importance of pressing forwards the improve- 
ment of the breeding stock in a country 
which must look for its agricultural prosperity 
in the breeding of cattle. } 

A drawing-room at the castle, which 
lasted from nine till twelve, closed the 
evening. The following evening the royal 
visitors re-embarked at Kingstown. ‘The 


scene of their landing was repeated. As 
the yacht passed the point of the pier 
which encloses the harbour, such a storm of 
cheers arose from the crowd who were 
clustered here at their thickest, that the 
Queen climbed the paddle-box, on which 
Prince Albert was already standing, and 
waved her handkerchief as a parting acknow- 
ledgment of their loyalty ; at the same time 
she gave orders to slacken speed. The 
paddle ceased to move, and the vessel floated 
on with the impetus it had received, very 
slowly and close tothe pier. An occasional 
stroke of the paddles kept the vessel in 
motion, and in this way the royal yacht 
glided along for a considerable way, her 
Majesty retaining her place on the paddle- 
box, and acknowledging by her waving 
handkerchief how deeply she had been 
affected by the incidents of the last few days. 
The royal standard was lowered in courtesy 
to the cheering thousands on shore, and this 
stately obeisance was repeated three times. 

After a shorter visit to Belfast the Royal 
party concluded their visit amidst acclama- 
tions of the populace. They then crossed 
to Glasgow, and thence proceeded to 
Perth and Balmoral, where the Prince spent 
his thirtieth birthday, which he called to 
Baron Stockmar “an important period ina 
man’s life.” 

The celebrated Frankfort Fairs may be said 
‘to have given the first idea of the Industrial 
Exhibitions of our own time and country. 
“So great,” says its historian, “is the wealth 
of this market, that it in some sort comprises 
all others within itself, and I should speak 
within bounds were I to say that the Fair of 
Frankfort might be called the epitome of all 
the markets in the world.” Not only books, 
pictures, sculpture, tapestry, and goldsmith 
and jeweller’s work were drawn together to 
this convenient centre from all parts, but 
every invention in machinery was sure to find 
its way there. This gave the first idea to the 
Prince Consort of the Great Exhibition, for 
which Hyde Park was ultimately chosen as 
the scene, which had many advantages that 
few other places could be found to possess. 

The ceremony of opening the new Coal 
Exchange, on the 30th of October, 1849, 
was prevented from being honoured by the 
presence of the Queen by indisposition, but 
it was memorable as the occasion of bring- 
ing the Prince of Wales and Princess Royal 
into public notice together. The royal party 
went from Westminster to the City by the 
river, in the royal barge, rowed by twenty- 





seven watermen. Lady Lyttelton wrote of it, 
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a few days after, to Mrs. Gladstone in the 
lollowing manner :— 

“You want to know about the royal City 
visit ; it was magnificent and delightful to see 
and hear. The weather was Italian; not a 
bit of fog, or cold, or wind. St. Paul’s was 
seen as clearly as a country church, up to the 
cross, and on the cupola sat many people ; 
every inch of ground was covered—close 
packed with people; and the thought that 
all were feeling alike, both for the Queen and 
the little fair-haired child they cheered, was 
overpowering. He and his sister behaved 
very well ; the Prince Consort was perfect in 
taste and manner, putting the Prince of Wales 
forward without affectation, and very digni- 
fied and kind himself. 

“ Everybody was in full dress—-the liveries 
like the state drawing-rooms. The swans 
(live ones) in their barge with their keeper ; 
Lord Mayor's barge, quite dazzling, just 
ahead of ours, and he and all the functiona- 
ries were in new robes of scarlet cloth or 
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crimson velvet. And such floods of sunshine 
all the time, and an incessant thundering of 


‘God save the Queen,’ by a succession of 
bands, and the bells and the Tower guns— | 


enough to drive one mad.” 
“Tis here a bridal, there a burial,” says a 
mountaineerinSchiller's “Wilhelm Tell.” So 


is it with all who have homes and friends and | 


kinsfolk to love and be loved by. 
midst of all the splendour just described, 
gentle Queen Adelaide had been dying, and 
the Queen and Prince had paid their last 
visit to her. ‘I shall never forget,” says the 
Queen to King Leopold, “the visit we paid to 
Stanmore Priory last Thursday. There was 
death written in that dear face. It was such 
a scene of misery—of azdantissment—and yct 
she talked of everything. I could hardly 
command my feelings when I came in, and 
when I kissed twice that poor dear, thin hand 
—TI love her sodearly ! She has ever been so 
maternal in her affection for me. She will find 
peace and a reward for her many sufferings.” 


NOONTIDE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIFE’s MorNING,” AND ‘*LIFE’S EVENING.’ 


CHAPTER IL-—-THE TRIALS OF THE NOONTIDE. 


WHEN we speak of looking at “the bright 
side,” our words imply that there is also a 
dull side in existence. Sometimes we gaze 
on the one, sometimes the other forces itself 
upon our notice. And though it is better in 
general to take the most cheerful view that 
we can of things around us, yet it is not wise 
to shut our eyes altogether to the shadows 
to that cross our path. For even if we pretend 
ignore them, there /Aey are, and we must face 
them, by and by, whether we are willingor not. 

Glancing, as we did in our last chapter, at 
the advantage of the noontide, it is only fair 
that on resuming our friendly chat with our 
readers, we should admit that the season 
referred to is not without its d/sadvantages. 
So we will talk a little about some of them, 
if you please. The conversation is a one- 
sided one, do you say? Nay, dear reader, 
I do not believe that you listened to our for- 
mer remarks without interjecting sundry obser- 
vations of your own. You disputed certain 
statements, you approved of others, you quali- 


fied some assertions, and you toned downa | 


few that seemed to you rather high-flown. I 
judge of you by myself, and I know that I 
never peruse similar papers without pausing 
to criticise and make comments, many of which 
/ consider to be superior to the original text. 


Now what are the troubles of middle life ? 
Some are unavoidable, for others we have 
probably only ourselvestoblame. Buttherecan 
be no doubt that, from whatever cause they 
may spring, noontide has its sfecéa/ trials. In 
the early morning we are full of fresh resolve 
and earnest purpose ; we are going to achieve 
much, and to benefit both ourselves and 
others by our industry. But when mid-day 
comes we too frequently have to confess that 
our plans have failed, or that we have frittered 
away our time, or that our work has turned 


In the | 


out differently from, what we had anticipated. | 


We count up the past nours, and wish we could 


recall them, that we might use them more | 


profitably. How often you hear persons say, 
“If I had my time to go over again I would 
act very differently from what I have done”! 
It is, for instance, a source of regret to 
some in the meridian of life to feel that they 
made a wrong choice at its beginning. 
Through inexperience, or conceit, or wilful- 
ness, they placed themselves in a position for 
which they were unfitted. They did not 
think so at the time ; they imagined exactly 
| the contrary ; but they have gradually arrived 
| at the conclusion that they are wof the right 
men in the right place. 

You are master of a school perhaps, and 
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you became such because of your love of|are not now in a road that pleases us, it is 
study, which you imagined would have fuller | perfectly indifferent what progress we make 
scope for exercise than if you were engaged |in our journey. We are dispirited, it is true, 
in mercantile pursuits, or had trade responsi- | but that is no excuse for our being cross and 
bilities. But you have slowly discovered | discontented and hopeless. No; we must 
that you have not a talent for teaching, that} quietly accept our position, and do all we 
the acquisitior and impartation of knowledge | can to brighten it. And it is surprising how 
are totally different things, and that you lack | the back will fit itself to the burden if we do 
that influence over your pupils which a Inot fret and chafe under it, but cheerfully 
teacher ought to possess if he would guide|strive to make the best of our difficulties, 
them rightly. It is more irksome to you to| And if we are earnestly doing this, God will 
‘teach the young idea how to shoot” than |not withhold His blessing. In the most un- 
it would be to stand behind a counter and |likely places we shall meet with success ;— 
weigh out pounds of tea and coffee. Each day |‘‘out of the eater will come forth meat, and 
you dislike more and more the wearisome | out of the strong will come forth sweetness,” 
routine of your daily duties. You have put}and He will overrule our mistakes for our 
your hand to the plough, but you often look | good and for His own glory. 
back with regret to the time when you were| We are humble and saddened as we re- 
free to decide as to your future occupation. |member the past. And if we are God’s true 
Or it may be that you are a missionary or | servants we have perhaps still more sorrowful 
a minister, and you undertook that office|remembrances. How many opportunities of 
from no unworthy motive: not for the sake | doing good to others have we not lost through 
of the loaves and thefishes, but from a sincere | our unfaithfulness and supineness! A young 
desire to serve your Master and to help your] man was going out to India. He was amiable 
fellow-creatures. Yet you are conscious that| and moral, but utterly careless about religion. 
there is a want of adaptation in yourself to| His sister was a decided Christian, and she 








your work. You have not the gifts requisite | meant to speak to her brother before he left ; 
for a preacher or visitor; you are hindered 
by personal disqualifications, or by the defects 
of early training, and you feel that you would 


but, through fear of offending him, she put off 
her appeal until it was too late, and the ship 
had sailed. That vessel never reached its des- 
have been far happier, and probably more | tination ; it foundered at sea, and all on board 
useful. had you followed a more ordinary|perished! She had lost her opportunity ! 
calling. Oh, how unavailing was her regret ! how keen 
Or it is possible that in your cnoice of a|were her self-reproaches! She walked softly 
companion for life you were beguiled by out- |all her days in the bitterness of her sou. 
ward charms and social advantages into an} But although we cannot undo the past, we 
error which you cannot retrieve, and into per-|can learn from its hard lessons to act dif- 
plexities from which there is noescape. You |ferently in future. Our former neglect may, 
can neither blot out the past nor alter the}and ought to be, a stimulus to present 
present. And for this trouble you have not/| effort. It is a homely proverb, but a true 
even the alleviation that most other troubles} one, that it is a waste of time and strength 
admit of ; you cannot unfold it to your friends, | to cry over spilt milk, and I think we some- 
and receive in return their sympathy. Your|times indulge in excessive and enervating 
lips are sealed on the subject, and you must | sorrow over our failures, when we should 
bear your cross not only alone, but in secret. | rather be striving to redeem the time ; to buy 
In some cases where we have made a wrong | back, that is, by redoubled effort, the oppor- 
choice it is possible that we may exchange our| tunities we have heretofore thrown away. 
vocation for one that is more suited to our | True repentance will lead to altered conduct. 
abilities and tastes; but, generally speaking, | Fresh channels of usefulness are continually 
our habits are too fixed, and our circumstances} opening out to us. Are we using them at 
too exacting, to allow us to alter our plan of] once, or letting them slip by, till they are 
livelihood, and we can only patiently endure | gone for ever? Whatsoever our hand findeth 
the consequences of our wrong choice at the] to do, let us do it with our might. We are 
outset. It is of no use to sit down and sigh| still strong and vigorous; old age with its 
overouruncongenial occupations, listlesslycon-| inactivity is far off in the distance; so, 
cluding that, as our heart is not in our work, we| “before the evil days come, and the years 
cannot do it well, and therefore it does not| draw nigh in which we shall haveno pleasure,” 
signify how it is done, It is childish to argue | we will gird ourselves for renewed service, and 
that because we took the wrong turning, and | forgetting the things, whether pleasant or 
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painful, that are behind, we will press onwards 
in the new paths marked out for us. 

But without having made any wrong choice, 
and without having wasted one’s oppor- 
tunities, our retrospect of life may be such as 
to compel us to own that we have failed in 
making the best of both worlds. We have 
been neither indolent, nor rash, nor improvi- 
dent ; and yet we have not “got on;” we 
have not succeeded in our undertakings. 
Many who commenced their career under 
similar auspices to our own are now pros- 
perous, if not affluent ; whilst we have just 
| as much as we can do to make both ends 
|| meet, and each day finds us contending with 
| fresh difficulties, 
to have reached life’s noontide, and to be no 
| better off, no forwarder'in our affairs, than we 
were at sunrise. It is not by any means 
agreeable to be still bearing the burden and 
heat of the day in summertime, toiling in 
the sweat of our brow for our daily bread, 
whilst our early companions roll past us in 
luxurious carriages, or are gracefully enjoying 
the repose for which we are vainly longing. 

Yes, it és a trial, one of the trials of noon- 
|| tide, to be conscious that we have lost, not 
| won, in the competitive race for wealth and 
honour. But if the failure has not arisen 
from any fault of ours, if it is the manifest 
result of God’s providence, and of events 
| over which we have no control, we must not 
| be discouraged about it. We must take this 
| trial as we take all others from our heavenly 
Father's hand, and bow in meek submission 
| to His will. Everybody cannot be trusted 
| tocarry a full cup ; and He may see that it 
|| is for our real good to be kept down in the 
| valley. It may seem otherwise to us; but 
we are but poor judges of the discipline 
needful for us, and if we are wise we shall 
leave ourselves with complete confidence in 
His care, and let Him choose our inheritance 
for us. God’s children are mostly poor. 
His own Son was brought up in a carpen‘er’s 
cottage, and had not a home of His own in 
which to lay His head; and it is surely 
enough for the disciple if he be as his 
Master. 

Besides, although we have not gained all 
that we had set our hearts upon, we have 
not been left without many tokens of God's 
goodness. If we have not had the superfluities, 
we have had the necessaries of life; and 
having food and raiment, let us therewith be 
content. A farmer whose crop of wheat was 
so injured by heavy winds and rain, that 
there was scarcely a grain left in the ear, 
took up some of it in his hands, and turning 


And it is very mortifying | 





to his men, said, * Well, it might have been 
worse. There is good straw left, for which 
we ought to be thankful.” 

Now it would not hurt us to try and 
imitate that farmer’s thankful spirit; and 
instead of concentrating our gaze upon our 
disappointments, to count up our mercies, 
and find out how much we have to be grate- 
ful for. The list would probably be longer 
than we at present imagine. 

One of the minor trials of advancing life, 
especially to the gentle portion of our 
readers, is the frequent reminder our young 
associates that we are “ getting old.” For 
time does glide away so quickly, and many 
of us are so little changed in our habits and 
feelings, that we are almost unconscious of 
the number of years recorded against us; 
and when we discover that we are regarded 
by young England as old fogies and old maids 
we—well, we do not exactly like it. Full 
of energy and spirit, we could still figure 
away on the skating rink, or take part in 
croquet as well as any of our young friends 
(we could even troll a hoop with zest, had 
we not some respect for public decorum) ; 
and it gives us a slight shock when we first 
learn that we are far too ancient to partici- | 
pate in such youthful amusements, and are | 
supposed to have long outlived all desire for | 
them. Nothing so well shows you the exact 
spot which you have reached in life’s journey 
as the free comments of those who are in 
the rear. 

“‘ Yes, I dare say she was pretty when she 
was young,” says a pert girl, in reply to some 
remark concerning us. 

“ Oh, don’t ask Azm to our party, one might | 
as well invite one’s grandfather!” exclaims a | 
drawling youth in your hearing, as arrange- 
ments are being made for a picnic. 

Now if we were old—had grey locks, dim 
sight, and enfeebled limbs, we should not 
complain of our lot; the hoary head is a 
crown of glory, and length of days and long 
life the promised heritage of virtue ; but when 
we are not a whit more aged in /ee/ing than 
we were ten or fifteen years ago, such observa- 
tions as the above rather jar upon our ear. 

Never mind, we shall soon get accustomed 
to them, and what cannot be cured must be 
endured. We must be content to be put on 
the shelf by the impertinent youngsters around 
us, consoling ourselves with the fact that 
they, in their turn, will share the same fate. 

And though it zs the noontide of life with 
us, and though we are not allowed to forget 
that fact, yet no one can prevent us from re- 
taining the freshness of spirit, the generosity 
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of impulse, and the unworldliness of cha- 
racter, usually allied to youth’s fair morning. 
We may, if we will, be simple-hearted as a 
child, pure-minded as a maiden, and as full 
of scorn for anything mean as a boy fresh 
from school. We may, if we will, live so close 
to our great Master, and become so identi- 
fied with Him, as to share in the glowing 
statement written concerning Him, “In the 
beauties of holiness, from the womb of the 
morning, Zhou hast the dew of Thy youth.” 
But we must not overlook a very common 
trial linked with noontide experience,—I 
mean the overwork from which we so often 
suffer. It is not easy in the present age of 
high pressure to escape from this ; for there 
is so much work to be done, and such a 
limited period to do it in, that we hardly know 
how to get through it all. It isin vain that 
we rise up early and sit up late, and eat the 
bread of carefulness, we cannot clear off the 
accumulations about us ; our hands are still 
full of labour, and our hearts heavy with 
responsibility. The longer we live, the 
busier we grow, and our health, our nerves, 
and it may be our temper, feel the constant 
strain, and are not improved by it. 
Sometimes the sudden rush of circum- 


Then cannot we lighten our burdens by 
asking others to share them? Hear Jethro’s 
wise counsel to his son-in-law: “ Thou wilt 
surely wear away,” he said, “ for the thing is 
too heavy for thee ; thou art not able to per- 
form it thyself alone. Provide able men, 
and let them judge the people at all seasons ; 
every great matter they shall bring to thee, 
but every small matter they shall judge ; and 
they shall bear the burden with thee ; then 
thou shalt be able to endure.” 

Moses acted upon this advice; will you 
follow his example, and get some one to re- 
lieve you ? Donot be too independent, but 
frankly admit that your duties are more than 
you can manage by yourself, and accept 
suitable aid. I have known one member of 
a family, who was harassed beyond measure 
by the charge of the household, and went 
about with a most martyr-like air, and yet 
who persistently refused to let any one else 
lend a helping hand! Such persons really 
|deserve to cp their troubles. 

And when wearied by overwork, may we 
not find, or make if we cannot] find, some 
interval of repose, which shall restore our 
wasted strength, and refit us for our enter- 
prises? ‘Come ye yourselves apart into 





stances, or the loss of ordinary assistance, is 
the reason why we are thus unduly tasked, 
and then our only plan is to bear it as well 
as we can, until the rapid rise of the current 
subsides. But when we are a/ways ina whirl 
of engagements, hurried hither and thither 
with scarcely a moment's breathing-time, 
strangers to quiet thought, and forced to give 
up our daily intercourse with heaven, it be- 
comes us to consider how this evil may be 
remedied. For it is an evil, and if not 
checked, will not fail to exercise a baneful 
influence over our whole life. 

Now it is often want of forethought which 
makes us so hurried, or we hastily promise 
more than we are well able to perform ; or 
our plans are not thoroughly studied and 
arranged, and therefore one clashes with the 
other. Let us ask to have “a right judg- 
ment in all things,” and strive, as far as it is in 
our power, so to order our occupations as to 
allot a fair share of time for each. Where 
our work is voluntary we have no right to 
undertake too much. It is wrong to be a 
slave-driver, even if we ourselves are the 
slave. And we are mistaken if we suppose 
that we are driven to it by stern necessity, 
for if we were laid aside to-morrow, the 
world would soon go on just as well without 


a desert place and rest awhile,” was our 
Saviour’s kind and thoughtful provision for 
His disciples’ need. And He is equally re- 
gardful of us now. He bids us work in His 
vineyard, but He cares for our body as well 
as our soul; and it does not please Him 
who had compassion on the tired multitude, 
lest they should faint by the way, when we are 
exhausting instead of wisely exerting our 
energies in His service. 

But amidst the bustle and bewilderments 
of life’s noontide let us strive, dear friends, 
to walk so closely with our Master that the 
turmoil around us may not hinder our hearing 
His still small voice, saying unto us, “ Peace, 
be still!” for when that is heard immedi- 
ately there will be a great calm, and we 
shail hold sweet converse with Him in re- 
turn. ‘There is no reason why the living 
water welled in the soul should not be ever 
springing up in heavenly thoughts, divine 
aspirations, and spiritual longings. And oh! 
how will such intercourse with the Invisible 
heal the chafings, soften the worries, and 
lessen the burdens of daily life!” Thus 
shall we prove in our own experience the 
truth of the’promise “ that theywho wait{upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they 
shall run, and not be weary ; and they shall 





us as with us; we may not like to think so, 
but it is nevertheless true. 
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walk, and not faint.” 
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BY MRS. H. 


CHAPTER I1V.—THE INQUEST, 


Wiruin an hour after Dr. Graham’s groom 
had left his master at the end of the lane 
leading to the rectory, the town of Burnsley 
was in a state of great excitement. 

A lady had been found dying in the high 
road within two miles of the town by gipsies, 
who had carried her to their tent, and there 
she had died... 

A gipsy had fetched Dr. Graham. Mrs. 
Price and Phceebe had both seen him, and 
forthwith became most important personages 


in the affair, until it was discovered that 


Martin the undertaker had been employed 
to conduct the funeral arrangements for the 
deceased lady by Dr. Graham. 

Then followed the news that the coroner 
had been summoned, and a jury empanelled 
to “ sit upon the bedy,” which performance 
always presents a puzzling aspect to the 
uninitiated. 

For that week at least the gossips of 
Burnsley had quite sufficiently sensational 
details upon which to form unheard-of con- 
jectures or exaggerated descriptions. The 
hearse which had carried the coffin contain- 
ing the fair young form from the gipsy tent 
was seen standing at Dr. Graham’s door in 
the summer evening twilight while the under- 
taker’s men were depositing their light burden 
in the spare bedroom, to the great but sub- 
dued indignation of Mrs. Price. 

A small crowd assembled round the door, 
consisting chiefly of boys and girls, were 
warned off by that lady in angry tones. 

During the day she had held quite a /evee 
in the kitchen, and told the sad story over 
and over again to eager listeners, accompanied 
by deep sighs which were softly echoed by 
her visitors. Not until the coffin arrived did 
Phoebe understand the real cause of their 
utterance. 

Dr. Graham spent the evening at the 
rectory ; and therefore, as the long summer 
twilight faded, the women at his house closed 
the shutters, lighted the gas, and, with the 
superstitious dread which always exists in the 
minds of the half-educated when death is in 
the house, gladly welcomed the groom and the 
gardener to join them at their supper-table. 
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**T can’t think what’s come to Master 
Roger,” said the housekeeper, who was 
fortifying her spirits with the good cheer 
before her, and for once set aside her dignity 
in a longing to relieve her mind. “It’s bad 
/enough to be mixing himself up with gipsies 














and such people, but to have the poor dead | 


thing brought here! Oh la! 
queer things sometimes, but this beats all.” 
‘It’s his business, Mrs. Price,’’ said the 
groom, who felt his own importance from 
having accompanied his master, and having 
also been entrusted with letters and messages 
to different persons. ‘ You know there must 


be a post-mortem examination to find out if | 


the poor lady’s been poisoned.” 
*T shouldn’t wonder,” cried Phoebe; 
“those gipsies have done it, I dare say.” 


“They wouldn’t have sent for the doctor | 


if they had,” he replied; “and besides, 
Dr. Frankford is coming to-morrow to be 
with Dr. Graham while they find out what 
the lady died of, and they couldn’t do that 
in the gipsies’ tent.” 

“No, no, you're quite right, Jem,” said 
Mrs. Price ; ‘“‘and don’t you talk nonsense, 
Pheebe, about the gipsies, I dare say Master 
knows what he’s about.” 

Never was such a day of excitement as 
that on which a jury was chosen from the 
town and neighbourhood to attend the in- 
quest ; and when it also became known that 
among the witnesses were two gipsies, 
crowds collected around the entrance to the 
“White Hart,” which increased as the coro- 
ner’s carriage droveup. 

But the crowning excitement arose when 
the rector and Dr. Graham appeared, each 
accompanied by a gipsy. Knowing the strong 
prejudices of the townspeople, the two 
gentlemen had appointed to meet Abel and 
Reuben at the rectory, and to walk with them 
to the inquest room as a protection from 
annoyance. 

The room was already crowded when the 
coroner arrived, and after the gentlemen and 
the two gipsies were admitted orders were 
given to exclude all others. 

The jury then proceeded to view the body, 
accompanied by Dr. Graham. Mrs. Price, 
after opening the door for them, retreated 
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to the parlour with Phoebe and closed the 
door. 

With different sensations the two women 
listened to the number of heavy footsteps 
ascending the stairs to perform their melan- 
choly duty, Phoebe in awe and dread of she 
knew not what, and Mrs. Price angry and 


indignant at what she considered a desecra- | 
But we will|it was ponited out to me by the lady herself.” 


tion of her master’s house. 
follow the jury back to the “ White Hart,” 
and listen to the testimony of the witnesses. 





} 
| 


| 


fancy work. 
floss silk was evidently home work, and even 
the making up with cord and tassels, though 
neatly executed, lad none of the precision of | 
a business hand. 
“Did you examine the contents?” asked | 
the coroner of Abel. 
“No, sir, I did not ; nor have I seen it since 


The coroner cast a suspicious glance at the 
speaker, but firm in his integrity he did not 


Some little conversation had passed in an | quail before that look. 


undertone while the jury were absent between | 


“Were you long with the deceased after 


the coroner and the rector as to the possibility | the first discovery of her condition? ” 


of believing a gipsy witness. 


“Not five minutes. I had a little wine in 


“‘We can hear what they have to say, at a flask which I offered to her, and on finding 


all events,” said Mr. Cameron; “yet 


I| she could not swallow I ran back to the tent 


believe there are men and women of this| for help.” 


race who have as high notions of honour and 
truthfulness as ourselves.” 

The coroner smiled. “I know you are 
the gipsy’s self-elected champion, Mr. Came- 
ron,” he said. 


| 
| 


| 





| 


“ However, we have no|was anxious to take charge of it. 


*“Who returned with you ?” 

“My wife and my wife’s brother Reuben.” 
“Why did your wife accompany you?” 

‘“¢ Because I told her of tne child, and she 
Only the 


alternative but to examine these men, and | day before we had buried our firstborn.” 


here come the jury, therefore we can begin 
at once.” 


P | ‘ ‘7 
At a signal from Dr. Graham, Abel the| necessary to call her as a witness.” 


gipsy stepped forward and placed himself 
near the table. 
He looked paler than usual, but there 


| 


‘Your wife is not here?” 
“ No, sir; Dr. Graham did not consider it 


A few more questions, and then the coroner 
requested Reuben to stand forward. 
There was a softness and refinement of | 


|| 
1 
The pattern in Berlin wool and 1 


appeared in his countenance a firmness of| manner in Abel which had descended to him 
purpose which seemed to imply that he would | from his grandfather. It concealed so greatly 
speak the truth at all risks. After describing|his gipsy origin that those in the inquest 
the condition in which he found the deceased, | room could scarcely realize the fact that he 


and arousing the confidence of all present | was one of the race. 


by his straightforward replies, the coroner 
said,— 
“ You say this lady spoke to you?” 


| 


When Reuben, however, came forward and 
took his brother-in-law’s place near the table, 


|a murmur of admiration could scarcely be 


: j 4 A 
“Ves, sir; she said she was dying, and | suppressed. 


asked me to protect her child.” 

“ Did she mention any name ?” 

“No, but she pointed to a bag, and asked 
me if I could read.” 

“ And can you read?” 

“ Yes, sir; I learnt to read at a Sunday 
school when a child.” 

A sensation of surprise was evident at this 
reply. 

“Did the deceased give a reason for 
asking you this question? ” 

‘She spoke very faintly, but I understood 
her to say, ‘ Take mychild. There are letters 
in that bag, and money,’ or money’s worth, I 
forget which,” 

“ Where is the bag?” 

Reuben stepped forward, and laid it on 
the table by the coroner. 

It was a small bag about eight inches 
square, such as ladies then used for carrying 


| 
| 





The noble proportions of the athletic form, 
the erect bearing, and the perfect outlines of 
the beautiful face had no compeer in that 
crowded room. 

He tossed back the jetty locks from his 
smooth forehead, and looked fearlessly at the 
coroner with eyes from whose dark depths 
shot forth fire like a volcano at night. The 
gipsy form and character were self-evident 
in the brother of Abel’s wife. 

Yet as he answered the questions put to 
him by the coroner, and confirmed the testi- 
mony of the preceding witness, there arose 
in the mind of every one present a confidence 
in the man’s word. 

Not even when asked how he became pos- 
sessed of the bag did he falter for a moment. 

“Tt was placed in my hands this morning 
by an aged woman in our camp, the mother 


of my late father.” \| 
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“ Had she examined its contents?” 

“She had, sir, and as she told me what 
it contained I have not opened it.” 

“ Can you remember the articles named?” 

“‘T can; there are a few articles of infants’ 
clothes, a pocket-handkerchief marked I. A., 
a pincushion, a needle-book, a reel of cotton, 
and a silver thimble.” 

Mr. Lewis opened the bag, and the articles 
enumerated were found within it and laid on 
the table. 

“ Have you anything else belonging to the 
deceased lady ?” 

‘No, sir ; the clothes she wore were taken 
to Dr. Graham’s house yesterday by Abel.” 

“T have them all safely at home, Mr. 
Lewis,” said the doctor, hastily ; “the rings I 
removed from the marriage finger of the 
deceased this morning.” 

The evidence of Dr. Graham confirmed in 
every particular what had been stated by the 
two gipsies, and all that had occurred since ; 
how Abel had summoned him to the tent, the 
death which had taken place in his presence, 
and the arrangements made for the funeral 
by himself, were all described. 

Then came the question— 

“To what do you attribute the cause of 
death, Dr. Graham ?” 

** To feeble action of the heart, accelerated 
by grief, anxiety, fatigue, and long fasting.” 

“ Have you examined the articles of cloth- 
ing worn by the deceased ?” 

“IT have ; and in two cases they bear the 
initials I. A., as seen on the handkerchief. 
These initials, however, united with a mono- 
gram which I have discovered on the inside 
of the gold keeper worn by the deceased, 
may, I trust, eventually lead to a discovery of 
her name. I have brought the keeper with 
me to show you.” 

The coroner took the ring and earnestly 
examined it. From him it was passed to the 
rector and the jury. The tiny letters, how- 
ever, were as Greek to those with failing 
sight, till Dr. Graham produced from his 
pocket a magnifying-glass. Even this failed 
to enlighten the minds of some of the jury, 
till assisted by their more ready associates 
naming the third letter as O. 

Monograms on note paper, envelopes, and 
seals were comparatively unknown thirty years 
ago, and the serpent-like letters coiling round 
each other like the snakes round Laocoon 
and his sons were mysterious hieroglyphics 
to the country tradespeople of Burnsley. 

_ But the monogram read by the gentlemen 
in the room and some of the jury as 
W. I. O. could not help much in the 








present discovery of the deceased’s name and 
condition. The jury could only come to the 
decision that the lady found dying in the 
coach-road to Burnsley had died from natural 
causes, and that her name was unknown. 

A full account of the proceedings at the 


inquest appeared next day in one of the local | 


papers, causing the unprecedented event of 
a third edition. 


The curiosity, however, of the people re- | 


mained unsatisfied—indeed it was rather 
stimulated by the account of the initials and 
monograms ; and forthwith appeared in other 
local papers sundry surmises as to the pro- 
bability of the dead lady belonging to certain 
high families in the county whose initials 
were the same, or nearly the same, as those 
on the ring. 

For a time, however, these surmises were 
cast aside. The funeral was to take place 
on the day following the inquest, from Dr. 
Graham’s house, and public excitement rose 
to such a pitch on the occasion that the 
tradesmen of Burnsley closed their shops, the 
blinds were drawn down in private houses, 
while the whole town turned out to join in or 
witness the procession. 

Twenty years afterwards, when a very 
different procession left the house of Dr. 
Graham, the younger inhabitants of the town 
were told of this day and the events that 
preceded it as a wonderful reminiscence of 
the past, to which the present was not to be 
compared, 

A walking funeral, in which the inhabitants 
of a country town could show respect to 
their deceased fellow-townsman or towns- 
woman by dressing in mourning and follow- 
ing the mourners to the grave, is still cus- 
tomary in places far distant from London. 

Only a short time since such a demonstra- 
tion took place in the town of Plymouth, 
when a highly esteemed inhabitant was carried 
to the grave on the shoulders of friends, and 
followed by a procession of persons in 
mourning attire which reached to more than 
a mile in extent. 

Perhaps the procession which followed the 
unknown lady to the churchyard at Burnsley 
owed its extent to curiosity more than any 
other feeling, save pity for her sad fate and 
respect for Dr. Graham. 

Be this as it may, there were few dry eyes 
in the assembled crowd when the beautiful 
words of the funeral service were read by the 
rector ; and when it became known that Mr. 
Cameron intended to preach a funeral sermon 
on the following Sunday the old country 
church was crowded to the very doors. 
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One more cause of excitement arose as the 
congregation left the church. Near the 
centre pathway through the churchyard ap- 
peared a newly made grave, and at its head 
a stone on which was carved the letters 
“W. I. O. Died June 15th, 1841. ‘In the 
midst of life we are in death.’ ” 

It must not be supposed, after a week of 
such continual excitement, that the inhabit- 
ants of Burnsley could at once subdue their 
curiosity and relapse into the monotony of 
every-day life. 

Perhaps they might have done so more 
readily but for the sensational paragraphs 
that appeared in the papers, headed “Sin- 
gular Occurrence,” “ Death in a Gipsy ‘Tent,” 
“ Humanity of Gipsies,” “ Inquest on a Lady 
Unknown.” 

Added to all this were the numerous ad- 
vertisements inserted in the Zimes and other 
papers, addressed “To the relatives of 
W. I. O.,” “Death of a Lady,” and so on, 


| keeping up the excitement much longer than 


the prescribed nine days for which such 
wonders are supposed to exist. 

But the death of the poor lady was destined 
to be thrown into the shade by consternation 
about the child, and the first to spread an 
alarming report on the subject was the house- 
keeper at Dr. Graham’s. 

The doctor on the day of the inquest had 
driven Mrs. Price, rather against her will, to 
the gipsies’ tent on Burnsley Common, and 
as they rode along he gently touched on his 
wish to adopt the infant child of the de- 
ceased lady until relations, who were able to 
prove their right to do so, could claim it. 

At first Mrs. Price repudiated the idea 
altogether. ‘I should like to know what 
you would do with a child in the house, 
Master Roger,” she said, pettishly. 

“ Well,” he replied, with a smile, “I should 
no doubt be at a loss myself, but I could 
employ those who understand children, and 
pay them for their services.” 

‘“‘ A compliment to me, certainly,” said the 
irate housekeeper, “I that nursed you your- 
self, Master Roger, when you were a babby.” 

“You, Mrs. Price! would you undertake 
such a charge ?” asked the doctor, who knew 
better how to manage the old lady when he 
chose than she had the least idea of; “I 
could not venture to impose such an addi- 
tional care upon you.” 

“ Of course, if this matter is placed in my 
hands, Dr. Graham, I’ll attend to it,” said 
Mrs. Price, with unusual dignity, “ but I'll 
have no grand nurses to domineer over me.” 


Mrs. Price ; do you propose to bring it up by 
hand ?” 

“Oh, poor babby, has it lost its mother so 
young as that? No, Master Roger, we can’t 
undertake the care of such a babe as that. 
Why, it would drive you wild with its squall- 
ing.” 

‘Yes, undoubtedly, if deprived of its 
natural food. However, I can send it to the 
workhouse.” 

The housekeeper turned and looked at 
her master ashe said this. Not a muscle of 
his face moved ; he was regarding his horse 
steadily, as if occupied only with his anxiety 
to drive safely downhill. 

“Tt shan’t go to the workhouse if I can help 
it,” she exclaimed, suddenly. 
bring it home and have a nurse for it, 
Master Roger. Oh, la, how has it been 
fed in the tent of those dreadful gipsies ?” 

“It found a foster-mother at once in the 
wife of the gipsy who called me to attend the 
dying woman. 
with her, and I fear she will feel parting with 
it most painfully.” 

“You don’t want to engage a gipsy 
wonian as nurse, I hope, Dr. Graham. Ill 
have nothing to do with such as they,” said 
Mrs. Price, in surprise and alarm. 

Dr. Graham smiled. “ Do you suppose if 
I wished it ever so much that a gipsy would 
consent to give up her liberty and fresh air to 
live in what gipsies call a ‘ prison,’ occupied 
by ‘roof people.’ Besides, it is a known fact 
that when any of these wandering tribes have 
been persuaded to give up their tents and 
reside in settled homes they become sick, 
their health fails, and they can only be re- 
stored by a return to their former habits. No, 
no, Mrs. Price, a nurse can easily be found 
among our own people, and under your super- 
vision we shall hope to train this little waif 
of humanity to be a comfort to me in my old 
age.” 

At this moment the gipsy tent appeared in 
sight, and Dr. Graham drew up at the end of 
the lane which bordered the common, leaving 
Mrs. Price seated in the chaise, and suffering 
from a vague dread of danger while in such 
close proximity to a gang of gipsies. 

At the doctor's approach the children of 
the camp fled to the tent, and presently 
Zillah appeared, carrying the motherless in- 
fant in her arms. 

After a few inquiries respecting the child, 
Dr. Graham said,— 

“* Come with me to the chaise which stands 
in the lane, Zillah, I want my housekeeper to 





“ The infant is scarcely three months old, 


see the child. The fact is, I have deter- 
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| mined to adopt it and bring it up as my own, 


| ful gipsy’s face as the doctor spoke! 


unless the relatives come forward and claim 
it. At the same time your tender and 
motherly kindness to the babe shall not go 
unrewarded.” 

What a change had passed over the beauti- 
In- 
voluntarily she clasped the child closer in her 
arms, her lips closed firmly, and from her 
dark eyes flashed a look of determination un- 


| noticed by Dr. Graham, who walked by her 











side, still talking of his future intentions. 

Mrs. Price saw them approaching, and 
Zillah, recovering from the shock which the 
doctor’s information had occasioned, dressed 
her face in smiles with the inherited cunning 
of her tribe, and curtseyed to the lady in the 
chaise with well-assumed humility. 

“It’s a pretty baby, lady,” she said, as she 

held the infant towards her. 
_ Mechanically Mrs, Price acknowledged that 
fact, while her wondering eyes were gazing on 
the beautiful face of the gipsy with surprise 
and admiration. 

Then she rallied her wavering thoughts to 
the matter in hand; still an impression she 
could not avoid made her exclaim,— 

‘Why, the child is like a gipsy already. 
What dark eyes it has! I should have taken 
it for your own ;” and as she spokea thought 
arose in her heart, “ What a pity to take the 
infant from that gipsy mother! If Master 
Roger has such a high opinion of the gipsies 
he might leave it with them, instead of bother- 
ing himself with bringing itup! A girl, too! 
Ah! he knows nothing of the trouble she 
might cause him.” 

But these thoughts were not uttered aloud, 
and after again expressing his hopes and 
wishes, Dr. Graham said,— 

“You must take care of the child, Zillah, 
for another day or two. After the funeral of 
the poor mother is over, I will come with a 
nurse and relieve you of your charge.” 

During this speech Mrs. Price, who was 
looking earnestly at Zillah, saw the beautiful 
countenance change from the softness of a 
dove to the fierceness for which the most 
gentle mothers of the lower creation are pro- 
verbial when their young are in danger. It 
was but for a moment, for as they drove away 
Mrs. Price said,— 

“La, Master Roger, I never saw such a 
beautiful face in my life as that young 
gipsy woman’s, but I think she has a will of 
her own when she likes.” 

Reuben and Abel attended the funeral of 
the unknown lady next day, therefore when 
Dr. Graham kept his appointment with Zillah 


on the following morning, and approached 
the common, accompanied by a nurse, he 
fancied himself in a dream. 

The gipsy tent, the horses, the donkeys, 
had all vanished! ‘The voices of children, 
the homely caravan, and, above all, Zillah 
and her charge, had disappeared. 

For some minutes Dr. Graham seemed 
quite unable to realize the fact that he had 
been deceived. He even drove round the 
common, in the hope that the gipsies had 
merely removed their tent to a more con- 
venient spot, but all to no purpose, and, com- 
pletely crestfallen, he turned his horse’s head 
homewards in silent dismay. 

Mrs. Price ventured to express her sym- 
pathy in his disappointment, yet this sym- 
pathy took the form of angry indignation 
against the whole tribe of gipsies. 

Even her master’s quiet reply to her words, 
“J am sorry, Master Roger, I am indeed,” 
——‘* Never mind, Mrs. Price, I have been 
deceived, and the less said about it the 
better,” increased her indignation tenfold. 

On Dr. Graham’s return home he remune- 
rated the young woman whom he had engaged 
as nurse to recompense her for the dis- 
appointment. He desired Mrs. Price to put 
away and again lock up the baby clothes 
which had once been prepared for his own lost 
infant, and forbade her ever again to speak of 
the subject in his presence. 

Mrs. Price promised to obeyhis orders, and 
so far as avoiding a word in reference to it 
within his hearing, she kept her promise, but 
she could only relieve her own mind of its 
load of indignation by visiting her friends in 
the town and the cook at the rectory, and 
describing the conduct of those “vile gip- 
sies ” with unsparing condemnation. 

3efore that week of events closed the tide 

of public opinion in Burnsley, which had for 
a few days been more favourable than usual 
to the gipsy character, set fiercely in a con- 
trary direction. Through the length and 
breadth of the town it was known that the 
kind doctor’s intentions to adopt the mother- 
less infant had been frustrated by their false- 
hood and deceit and his own too trustful 
nature. 
There were not a few, however, in the 
town who benevolently hoped that it would 
teach him a lesson never to trust gipsies 
again, and that, on the whole, it had served 
him right. 


CHAPTER V.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


Art the window of a splendid mansion, too 
modern in its architecture to be picturesque, 
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stood a young lady, who had, however, passed 
the period of early youth. 

The face, as she looks out over a spacious 
park, gardens, and orchards, tinted with the 
first blush of spring, is still beautiful, the sad 
expression it now wears adding softness to 
its delicate outline. 

A close observer would have detected the 
tears that fell from her eyes, untouched by 
the handkerchief she held in her hand, 
plainly denoting that she had stationed her- 
self with her back to those in the room for 
the purpose of concealing them. 

At present, besides herself, only two per- 
sons occupied the apartment—a gentleman, 
advanced in years, seated in an arm-chair 
near the window, and the man who was 
clearing the break fast-table. 

The aged, irascible face glanced more than 
once with symptoms of impatience at the 
footman, a new-comer at Leyton Manor, 
retarding the young man’s movements by 
making him nervous. 

The Zimes newspaper lay on the floor, 
and whilst removing the cloth, the man 
passed near it and stooped to pick it up. 

“Leave it alone!” were the angry que- 
rulous words, which caused him to drop the 
paper as if it stung him, and hasten from 
the room and his master’s presence. 

“What are you standing there for, Esther?” 
were the old gentleman’s first words when 
alone with his daughter; “ read that account 
to me, it’s put in to fill up the paper, no 
doubt; and I don’t believe it. But just read 
it again.” 

Hastily removing the traces of tears from 
her cheek, the young lady turned from the 
window to obey the harsh request of her father. 

Half-an-hour before, while waiting at the 
table till her father had finished breakfast, she 
was casting her eyes over the columns of the 
Times to find something to read to him after 


Esther Auberry observed the pallor that 
overspread the aged face, and the quivering 
of the sunken lips. With a sudden impulse 
she threw herself at his feet and exclaimed,— 

“Father! my father! will you not for- 
give poor Leila now ?” 

But the moment of weakness in the stern, 
relentless old man passed even as his 
daughter spake. In a voice of thunder he 
exclaimed,— 

“Get up! how dare you mention your 
sister’s naine to me? I have no daughter but 
yourself ; to me she is dead.” 

He rang the bell violently as he spoke, and 
the entrance of the servant caused Esther to 
turn to the window, as we have seen, to hide 
her tears. 

The stern command to clear the table, and 
be quick about it, completely counteracted 
the effect intended, by upsetting the youth’s 
nerves. He was not yet used to the irascible 
temper, and this outburst was so unexpected 
that the awkwardness he displayed in remov- 
ing the breakfast added fuel to fire. 

After such a scene, and such bitter words, 
we cannot feel surprised that Esther Auberry, 
when requested by her father to read the 
account of the young sailor’s death, did so 
with fear and trembling. 

















the disposalof the money market intelligence. 
Suddenly the heading of a paragraph struck 
her,—‘ Fatal accident off St. Helena; a 
naval officer drowned.” A strange fascination 
made her read the account to herself, till she 
came upon a name she knew too well. 

Startled out of her usual self-possession, 
she exclaimed,— 

“Father! Walter Cleveland has been 
drowned at sea! Oh, my poor Leila!” 

For a moment Leyton Auberry shuddered. 
Walter dead! and Leila, the once-loved 
child of his old age, a widow and penniless ! 
The tide of parental affection surged up 
suddenly at the thought, and for a time 





threatened to bear down all opposition. 





Mr. Auberry listened to it without com- 
ment, till the reader’s voice ceased. Then 
he spoke, in a tone slightly subdued, yet 
stern,— 

“You took me by surprise, Esther, I have 
no wish to be harsh to you, but I forbid you 
at your peril ever to mention that name to 
me again. If you do, I swear by all ? 

“Stop, stop, father! do not utter hasty 
words, they are not necessary. I promise 
never again to refer to my sister unless you 
request me to do so.” 

He smiled scornfully as he replied,— 

“That will never occur; therefore I 
accept your promise, Esther, I can trust 
you.” 

Leyton Auberry, whose temper and 
manners at this his first introduction to 
the reader cannot be expected to make a 
favourable impression, was a man who 
made riches his god. 

His father had commenced business as a 
draper in Manchester, in a modest, unpre- 
tending position.. In that position he died, 
at a good old age, regretted and respected, 
leaving the business and his accumulated 
wealth to his only son. ; 

Leyton Auberry inherited his father's in- 
dustry and business habits, but with few of 
his other good: qualities. Instead of the 
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latter, he possessed an inordinate love of 
wealth, and a too high estimate of those who 
had acquired it by their own exertions. In 
his eyes poverty was a crime. ‘“‘ Get money, 
honestly if you can, but get it,” was his 
motto. Therefore those who talked of good 
birth, education, and high moral principle, 
as superior to wealth, were looked upon as 
fools, whose poverty was their own fault. 

When nearly forty years of age he married 
a lady above him in position, as these 
pretended despisers of high birth often 
do; the daughter of an Irish peer, of whom 
it might be said he purchased her. To be- 
come the wife of an English cotton lord, and 
revel in the luxury of his untold wealth, was 
a position sufficiently attractive to the lively 
young Irish girl, too thoughtless to reflect on 
the necessity of other and important quali- 
fications besides money to make a married 
life happy. 

Mrs. Auberry died at the birth of her 
daughter Esther, to whom she bequeathed 
her warm, loving temperament, and that 
style of beauty peculiar to Ireland,—violet 
eyes, a fair skin, and dark hair, eyelashes, 
and eyebrows, 

In justice to Mr. Auberry, it must be owned 
that he mourned for his young wife, whom 
he had truly loved, with sincere affection. 

For a time, indeed, the money-getting 
mania in a great degree subsided, and the 
care involved in bringing up and educating 
his little daughter Esther formed his chief 
anxiety. It is true he had wished for a son 
to succeed him in his business and inherit 
his wealth, yet for several years after her 
mother’s death the little Esther’s love more 
than compensated for the disappointment of 
his hopes. 

He acted with judgment also in the train- 
ing of the motherless child. He engaged 
for her a superior governess, who not only 
carried out his wishes conscientiously with 
respect to her education, but taught her 
those high and holy principles of conduct of 
which her father knew very little. 

As Mr. Auberry advanced in years, how- 
ever, his desire to have a son increased, and 
before the little Esther had reached her 
seventh birthday he had taken to himself a 
second wife. 

This time he had chosen a lady nearer his 
own age, in his own station of life, and with 
a dowry of a few thousand pounds to add to 
his still increasing store. 

The second Mrs. Auberry’s only child, how- 
ever, was also a daughter, who grew up in 














her step-sister. A perfect little fairy was Leila 
Auberry, with her childish grace and fragile 
form—a complexion like waxwork, with a 
blush-rose tint on each cheek, delicate 
features, laughing blue eyes, natural ringlets 


over the grass so lightly that she might have 
sung, in the words of the fairy song,— 
«Then o’er the dewy grass 
So nimbly I do pass ; 
The young and tender stalk 
Ne’er bends where | do walk.” 

No wonder that the youngest child of 
Mr. Auberry of Leyton Manor was the dar- 
ling of her parents and the pet of the house- 
hold. 

But, as usual, the training which such 
treatment of a child induces produced evil 
effects in the character of Leila Auberry. 

Her mother’s indulgence and injurious 
petting soon destroyed all authority on one 
side, and all filial respect on the other. 

As she grew older matters became worse. 
Mr. Auberry, with all his love for the wilful 
little lady, could not brook open disregard 
to his authority, and after a few scenes of 
fierce anger and violence on the father’s part, 
and the passionate tears of the child, Mrs. 
Auberry adopted another plan. She not 
only hid Leila’s faults from her father, but, 
by representing the dreadful consequences 
likely to happen to her if he discovered them, 
the mother herself taught the child to be 
deceitful. The fear of her father increased 
as she grew older ; it formed a barrier against 
all confidence between them, and changed 
the frank-hearted child into a mere actress in 
her father’s presence. 

To one only in that house did Leila ap- 
pear in her true character. The birth of a 
little sister had been a great source of de- 
light to Esther, at that time nearly eight 
years of age. The years that made Fsther a 
woman created a difference in their ages, 
causing Leila to look up to her step-sister 
with the feelings of a child of ten for one 
nearly double her age. 

But to this was added a loving respect 

and sisterly confidence, felt by Leila for no 
other person in the house, which greatly 
increased as she approached womanhood. 
It is not to be supposed that Leila could 
reach the age of seventeen without having 
exposed her real character to her father. 
More than once he had broken in suddenly 
upon her and her mother, when the angry 
words of the parent were defied bythe passion- 
ate and insulting replies of the daughter. 





person and character a complete contrast to 
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violent and undisciplined temper, the angry 
father made matters worse by violent and 
indignant rebuke. 

One morning when she had fled from her 
father’s presence, banging the door after her 
with a fury which made her mother sink 
into a chair and sob hysterically, she 
suddenly appeared in her sister’s dressing- 
room. 

“Esther, oh, Esther!” she exclaimed, as 
she threw herself into her arms, “ what can 
I do to prevent these quarrels with mamma ? 
she’s been provoking me so dreadfully, and 
I answered her rudely, I know I did; and 
then papa came in and struck me! Oh, 
Esther! it made me almost mad. Do you 
know, I was obliged to rush out of the 
room, for I felt wicked enough to strike 
him again. Oh! here he comes, don’t let 
him come in ; lock the door, Esther! ” and al- 
most frantic the young girl clung to her sister, 
and as she thus stood, with Esther’s arm 
round her waist, and the golden curls falling 
in a shower on the fair shoulders and dark 
hair of the elder sister, Mr. Auberry entered 
the room. 

He had not expected to encounter Esther. 
There was a something in the calm self- 
possession and high breeding of his eldest 
daughter which restrained the undisciplined 
temper even in full volley. The appearance 
of the sisters also, as they stood together in 
the fair beauty of matured and budding 
womanhood, struck him with a sense of incon- 
gruity as contrasted with his own undignified 
violence. 

“So you have fled for protection to your 
sister,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but even that should 
not save you fif I chose to inflict the horse- 
whipping you deserve.” 

“Father,” said Esther, in a calm yet 
respectful tone, “ my sister is in her eigh- 
teenth year ; a Christian man and a gentle- 
man never strikes a woman, whatever she 
may have done.” 

“ Ask her whether she deserves it at my 
hands after the tale I have heard from her 
mother,” replied Mr. Auberry as he turned 
to the door; “if she tells you the truth, you 
can judge for yourself.” Then he opened 
the door and retreated from the room in 
silence. 

He met Mrs, Auberry on her way to find 
her daughter. The foolish mother longed to 
atone for the mischief done by taking the 
blame to herself, and coaxing back her child's 
love and forgiveness. 

“Leila is with Esther, my dear,” said her 
husband, “ leave them together without inter- 


ference ;’’and then as she hesitated—for in 
the heart of the injudicious mother existed a 
jealousy of Esther’s influence—he added in a 
stern voice, “I forbid you to interrupt them, 
it will be the worse for Leila if you do.” 

When alone with her sister, Esther placed 
Leila in a chair, and after locking the door, 
she seated herself and said gently, “ Leila, I 
am waiting, come and tell me all.” 

The young girl rose, and throwing herself 
on her knees by her sister, she exclaimed, 
‘* Ail is not so bad as you imagine, Esther; at 
least not bad enough to account for papa’s 
horrid violence, and mamma had no business 
to tell him ; I sha’n’t easily forgive her.” 

“Hush! Oh, Leila, it is dreadful to hear 
you speak ofyour mother in that way ; besides, 
you must have done something very wrong to 
make her consider it necessary to tell papa.” 

“Oh, she didn’t take time to consider ; she 
was in one of her pets. The truth is, we were 
quarrelling, and—” 

“Leila, I will not listen if you talk of 

your mamma in that way, as if she were a 
young girl like yourself. Besides, she is so 
loving and indulgent, she would not find fault 
with you unless she had a reason for doing 
so. Iam old enough to remember how she 
loved and watched over you in your child- 
hood. I have saved you from papa’s violence, 
but I cannot hear you speak disrespectfully 
of your mother.” 
“T knew you would turn against me like 
the rest,” exclaimed Leila, bursting into 
passionate tears. “ Itwasallmamma’s fault ; if 
she had spokento me quietly, instead of flying 
into a passion, nothing would have happened. 
I know it’s all through mamma’s foolish indul- 
gence that I’m so different to you. Of course 
when I was little she let me have my own way 
in everything, and now I am grown up she 
opposes all my wishes.” 

“What wishes has she opposed to-day, 

Leila?” said her sister, who began to wonder 
what could have occurred to make such a 
commotion in the household. ‘ Mamma is 
sure to tell me, but I would rather hear it 
first from yourself.” 
“Yes, and I want to tell you myself, 
Esther, but I expect you will look grave, and 
read mea long lecture. However, I don’t 
care,” she continued, raising her head and 
dashing away the tears; “‘ you may say what 
you like, I’ve done nothing so very wicked 
after all. Esther, do you remember the young 
naval officer we met at Mrs. Gordon’s party, 
who paid me so much attention ?” 

“Walter Cleveland, do you mean?” said 
Esther, with a sudden dread of what might 
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be the result of her sister’s wilfulness. ‘‘ Yes, 
I remember we met him last Christmas.” 

*T know, but I’ve seen him since then.” 

“What!” 

“T declare you are all alike ; you exclaim 
as if I had committed some great crime. 
How can I help meeting people when I am 
out with mamma, and speaking if they speak 
to me?” 

“ Certainly not ; and when did this meeting 
occur ?” 

“Oh, the first time was in the spring ; 
mamma had the carriage open because it 
was such a beautiful day, and while I sat 
waiting for her at the door of Grant’s shop, 
Mr. Cleveland passed and spoke to me.” 

“ Did you introduce him to mamma?” 

“No, he did not stay long enough for that.” 

“But you told her he had stopped and 
spoken to you?” 

“No, indeed ; I should have had just such 
a row then as I had to-day.” 


“Ts a meeting with Mr. Cleveland the cause | 


of papa and mamma’s anger, Leila ?” 

“Yes ; the fact is, he met me in the park, 
and while we were talking I wandered too 
near the house, and mamma saw us from the 
window.” 

* Leila,” said her sister, “ have you met this 
young man in the park before to-day?” 

Yes, many times. It’s no use looking so 
grave and scared, Esther, I couldn’t help ‘it, I 
love Waiter Cleveland, and he has asked me 
to be his wife.” 

“ And he has never been introduced toyour 
parents, nor spoken to papa, andis a complete 
stranger tous all. Oh, Leila, I am ashamed 
for my sister.” 

* How could I introduce him? I men- 
tioned his name to mamma once, and told 
her ‘we had met him at the party, and she 
spoke of him and his family so rudely. She 
said they were poor and unfit to be invited to 
such a houseas this. I could not help answer- 
ing her pertly, I know, and taking their part ; 
and then she said that if papa knew I had met 
any of the family at Mrs. Gordon’s we should 
never be allowed to go there again. It’s | 
shameful ‘to speak of them in this way, for I | 
am sure Walter is a gentleman, and he has a 
gentleman’s profession.” 

* There are other qualifications necessary | 
it a husband besides gentlemanly birth and | 
manners, Ieila,” said her sister. ‘‘He does! 
not show high principle or rectitude of con. | 
duct in encouraging a girl so young as you to | 
make an engagement of marriage unknown | 
to her parents ; and to meet her clandestinely | 
‘and teach her to love him in such a deceitful | 


{manner is a proof that he is not to be 
trusted.” 
| Qh, that was my fault ; he wanted to write 
|to papa, but I would not let him, and he told 
| me honourably that he had no means beyond 
‘his pay, so he has not deceived me about 
that.” 

“ And, Leila,” said her sister, ‘‘ how do you 





intend to manage with the pay of alieutenant | 


in thenavy? Some girls might do it, but you 
that have lived all your life in luxury and 
indulgence, oh! what would become of you if 
_ you should marry under such circumstances ? ” 

“ That is just what Walter said himself,” 
replied Leila, “ but I had my answer ready. 
I told him that papa and mamma loved me 
|too well not to give me a fortune, and I 
knew they would never prevent me from 
marrying the man I loved.” 

“And after their anger to-day, Leila, do 
you still believe this ? ” 

“ Yes, I do, Esther ; and I mean to ask 
mamma to explain it all to papa when he is 
in a better temper. I wish I had not pre- 
vented Walter from paying him a visit this 

norning as he wished; I am sure he would 
like him.” 

“Leila,” said her sister, gently, “ shall I 
tell you a history of my young days?” 

“You, Esther dear!” exclaimed Leila, 
eagerly, “did you ever have a lover? Oh, 
do tell me all about it ; I thought you were 
too quiet and grave to think about falling in 
love.” 

Esther smiled. 

“T was not always so grave as I am now, 
Leila, but what I am going to tell you hap- 
pened when you were ten years old. Ihave 
never spoken of it to you, as I considered 
you too young, but I must tell you now, to 
show you how very unlikely it is that papa 
will favour you, especially after your dupli- 
city in the matter. Leila, the gentleman 
who wished to make me his wife wrote to 
my father, and in every way acted openly 
and honourably, and yet he was refused.” 

“ And did you love him, Esther?” 

“Yes, Leila, as I shall never love 
another.” 

“Who was he? Ah, Esther, tell me all 
about it ;’ and the young girl of seventeen 
looked eagerly in the calm but beautiful face, 
and wondered at her sister’s patient endur- 
ance. “ Was he poor?” 

“No, Leila, excepting by comparison with 
my father. I met him while paying a visit 
to Lord Felmere, my mother’s uncle, ‘who 
lives at Woodlands, a beautiful place about 
twenty miles from here. My uncle and aunt 
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were very kind to me, and while I stayed 
with them always invited a number of young 
people to The Woodlands, that the time 
might pass pleasantly. 

“The autumn of that year was a beautiful 
season ; atleast itappeared so to me, for during 
that visit I made the acquaintance of Roger 
Graham, and learnt to love him. His father 
had a large practice in a neighbouring town, 
and his youngest son, who was about ten 
years older than myself, had just returned 
from walking the hospitals, and studying 
surgery on the Continent. His father, Dr. 
Graham, belonged to agood old family; he 
was a man of property, and it was well 
known that Roger would succeed to his 
practice.” 

“ Was 
Esther ?” 

“Not perhaps what you would consider 
handsome, Leila. He was tall and fair, with 
clear blue eyes and regular features ; but he 
had qualities that I admired and esteemed 
long before I thought it possible that one so 
clever would notice me among all the beautiful 
and stylish young ladies who were staying at 
The Woodlands. It was not until the even- 
ing previous to my return home that he told 
me of his intention to call upon my father 
and ask his consent to make me his 
wife.” 

“And papa refused him!” said Leila, 
indignantly. 

“ Yes, Leila; but there were no unpleasant 
reproaches nor angry words. Papa acknow- 
ledged that the young surgeon had acted 
honourably and as a gentleman, and he re- 
ceived him courteously while he told him 
that he had other prospects for his eldest 
daughter, who was the grandchild of an earl, 
and that unless Mr. Graham was in a posi- 
tion to settle 45,000 on his wife at her mar- 
riage, he must withhold his consent.” 

“Oh, Esther, and did papa not care for 
your wishes on the matter?” 

‘* Papa was kinder than usual to me for a 
long time afterwards. He could see that I 
was unhappy, and I told him the truth when 
he asked me if I really loved the young 
surgeon, so he took me on the Continent to 
divert my thoughts by change of scene. At 
last I discovered that my father loved money 
too well to change his determination, and 
then, Leila, I prayed for strength to endure 
and to control my heart, and by degrees the 
sorrow passed away.” 

“ Has papa wished you to marry any one 
else, Esther ?” 

“Yes, Leila, more than once; but the 


Mr. Roger Graham handsome, 








second time he proposed it I told him it was 
impossible, I had obeyed him in giving up 
the one I loved, but I could never marry 
another.” 

“ Poor Esther!” exclaimed Leila, “I am 
so sorry ; how you must have suffered! But 
you were too patient ; I believe if you had 
cried and made a fuss, or if your own mamma 
had been alive, papa would never have acted 
so cruelly. They won’t find me so easy to 
manage, and I believe I shall get my own 
way after all.” 

“You will find yourself mistaken, Leila, 
especially after consenting to meet a gentle- 
man clandestinely in your father’s own park. 
The difficulty might not have been so great 
had Mr. Cleveland acted honourably at first ; 
but now——”’ 

‘Oh, don’t preach, Esther,” cried Leila, 
her conscience telling her that Walter Cleve- 
land would have acted honourably but for 
her; “I’m not afraid, I'll soon coax mamma 
over to take my part, she won’t let her dar- 
ling be made unhappy for life, I know.” 

At this moment the first dinner-bell rang, 
and Leila, still confident in the indulgence 
which had hitherto refused her nothing, 
kissed her sister and left the room. Half 
an hour afterwards she made her appearance 
at the dinner-table, looking so radiant in 
loveliness that her father’s heart smote him, 
and he regretted his violence. 

Her mother, though pained and ashamed 
when she discovered the duplicity of her 
child, had been blaming herself, and making 
numerous excuses in her heart for the wilful 
girl. 

She dreaded the inquiries which Mr. 
Auberry told his wife he intended to make 
after dinner; and yet she consoled herself 
with the thought that Leila’s coaxing, loving 
ways would influence her father, as they had 
often done before. What parent could be 
stony-hearted enough to destroy the future 
happiness of such a lovely daughter as Leila ? 
Esther alone looked pale and apprehensive ; 
she knew her father’s character too well to 
doubt the result. None of the four who met 
at that dinner-table ever forgot the scene or 
the events that followed. 

In the drawing-room Leila, with tears and 
entreaties to her mother that she would try 
and influence her father on her behalf, told 
her the whole history of her acquaintance 
with Walter Cleveland. 

But when all this was repeated to Mr. 


Auberry, with an entreaty to him to sanction | 


their marriage, his anger knew no bounds.” 


“What! consent to my daughter’s* mar- i 
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riage with a beggarly sailor?” he shouted. 
“ Are you all mad, to suppose it possible ? 
Leave my presence, girl ; you have disgraced 
yourself and those related to you by your 
conduct, in the eyes of your father’s servants. 
Go and marry a beggar if you like, but re- 
member if you do, you shallnever haveapenny 
from me if you are found dying in a ditch.” 

“Papa, papa! hush!” said Esther, 
approaching and placing her hand fearlessly 
on his arm. 

“Let her go, then,” he exclaimed ; “the 
presence of that disgraced girl drives me to 
desperation.” 

Leila flung herself out of the room, closing 
the door after her with a violence that re- 
sounded through the house. Entering her 
room and locking the door, she threw her- 
self on the bed, and gave vent to a pas- 
sionate burst of tears. 

Not till Mr. Auberry left the drawing-room 
to calm his irritated feelings by a cigar did 
either Mrs. Auberry or Esther venture to 
leave the room. Esther had attempted to 
follow her sister. Her father’s voice in 
thunder tones arrested her steps. 

‘* Stay where you are, Esther.” 

But the anxiety of the mother and sister 
to comfort the unhappy girl met with no 
response. To the gentle words of her 
mother as she knocked at her door and said, 
“ Leila darling, let me come in and comfort 
you,” she replied,— 

“No, no, go away ; nothing can comfort 
me now, I want to be alone.” 

To Esther's request the reply was more 
gentle,— 

“Please leave me alone, dear Esther, I 
shall be better by and by.” 

And so with regret and sorrow in the 
hearts of the mother and sister, and angry 
determination in that of the father, they and 
the household retired to rest. But the effects 
of foolish indulgence on the part of one 
parent, and passionate violence on the other, 
was not yet over. The child who had never 
been taught self-control, and knew nothing 
of religion beyond its mere outward forms 
excepting what she had learnt from her 
sister, needed only this violent opposition 
to her wishes to excite a spirit of defiance. 

A strange infatuation, founded on the false 
indulgence and evil training of the wilful 
and passionate child, made her feel sure 
that her father would never carry out his 
fearful threats. 

In her girlish inexperience she knew 
nothing of that love of gain which ruled in 
her father’s heart,—an idol to which men 





sacrifice their dearest friends, and the best 
feelings of their own nature. 

That Azs pet daughter should want to 
marry a poor man roused the worst tenden- 
cies of his undisciplined character, but he 
knew not how much of his own determined 
will that fragile girl possessed. 

The morning after the terrible disclosures 
which so enraged the angry father of Leila 
Auberry, the young lady was missing from 
her home. A letter found upon her dress- 
ing-table by Esther, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, contained only a few words :— 

“IT cannot remain any longer in a home 
where every one is unkind to me. I have 
chosen my own course. I shall be at least 
with one who loves me, although he is poor. 
Farewell, dearest Esther, you are the only 
one who ever cared for me at home. I 
shall never forget you.” 

And this was theend. The loving mother 
who had indulged her child in every whim 
was disregarded and despised. The father, 
to whom she owed all she possessed, had 
alienated her by his violence, which indeed 
had never been compensated for by his 
uncertain fits of indulgence and petting. 
How true it is that parents who have no 
control over self, and allow themselves to 
be ruled by undisciplined tempers, not only 
injure their children by injudicious training, 
but by their own evil example ! 


CHAPTER VI.—THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
WRONGDOING, 


Le1La AUBERRY, when she left her father’s 
house on that autumn morning, took with 
her only her watch and chain, and a few 
valuable jewels, birthday presents, the sight 
of which in after days cost her many a pang. 
But before we follow her in her reckless 
flight we must give our readers some little 
information respecting the antecedents of 
Walter Cleveland. 

His father, a retired military captain on 
half-pay, resided at Welsdon, about ten 
miles distant from Manchester. The house 
he occupied with his wife and daughter had 
no pretensions, architectural or otherwise, 
yet was far more picturesque in its limited 
dimensions than the mansion of Mr. Auberry. 

The frontage, with its black lattice-work 
ornaments, so customary in that part of 
England, was nearly covered with ivy and 
the Virginian creeper, from which the four 
latticed windows peeped in autumn amidst 
a profusion of crimson leaves. It stood 
farther back than the other houses in the 
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High Street, surrounded by a large and 
old-fashioned garden, and forming one of 
the private residences in Welsdon, which 
were spoken of with great respect as the 
homes of persons of independent means. 
Captain Cleveland was every inch a sol- 
dier, his tall figure and erect bearing justify- 
ing the honour with which he was treated by 
the townspeople. The amount of the limited 
income upon which he managed to live with- 
out incurring debt would have also justified 
Mr. Auberry in speaking of him as poor. 
But in everything but money Captain Cleve- 
land was richer than the purse-proud cotton 
lord,—rich in the long-tried love of a de- 
voted wife—rich in the affectionate respect of 
his well-trained children, and in a conscience 
“void of offence towards God and man.” 
His eldest son, who had obtained a com- 
mission in the service of the East India 
Company which then existed, had been 
several years in India. His only daughter 
resided at home with her parents, to whom 
she proved a great comfort, and the youngest 
son, Walter, at the time of which we write, 
held the appointment of second lieutenant 
on board Her Majesty’s ship, Veptune. 
The Neptune had arrived at Plymouth 


| a few weeks before the Christmas spoken of 


| in our last chapter, and when Walter met 


Leila Auberry at Mrs. Gordon’s house he 


| was at home from his ship on leave. 


Leila’s boast that she had seen him many 
times since that meeting was scarcely true. 
He had returned to his ship early in the new 
year, and the young people did not again 


| meet till Walter Cleveland recognised the 


young lady who had so attracted his notice 


| the previous Christmas, as she sat waiting in 


the carriage at Mr. Grant’s shop door. 
Leila’s frank manners gave him encourage- 


| ment, more than once during his stay in the 
| neighbourhood, she contrived to meet him 





when riding on horseback, accompanied by 
the groom, whom she bribed to secrecy. 
Long before Walter Cleveland discovered 
that the young lady was the daughter of a 


| man of immense wealth, he had learned to 


love the beautiful fairy, whose daring wilful- 
ness fascinated while it alarmed him. 

At length he awoke to the consciousness 
of what he was about; he tore himself away 
and returned to his ship with a determination 
to act honourably, and write to her father. 

“*T shall enclose the letter to you, dar- 
ling,” he said, as he told her of his inten- 
tion; “and when I receive Mr. Auberry’s 
reply, I will come to you at once, and claim 
my bride with a joyful heart.” 





But Leila would not allow his letters to 
be addressed to her home, and here again 
she showed the evil effects of injudicious 
training. She made a confidant of her maid, 
and to Leila, under cover to “ Miss Perkins,” 
Walter Cleveland addressed his letters. 
Week after week passed, and still the unscru- 
pulous girl set aside his wish to write openly 
to her father. Added to a conscious fear 
that he would refuse his sanction to such a 
marriage for his youngest daughter, there was 
a silly feeling of romance in the heart of 
Leila, which made her prefer these clandes- 
tine meetings and letters to open and 
straightforward conduct. At length came an 
order for the Veptune to proceed to sea, 
and Walter Cleveland could delay no longer. 

He left Plymouth hastily, not only with 
the intention of saying farewell to his family, 
but also to pay a visit to Mr. Auberry, and 
ask him for the hand of his daughter. 

Leila, to her astonishment and terror, un- 
expectedly met him one morning in the park 
approaching the house; she had led him 
hastily away, and while talking earnestly and 
begging him to put off his visit, she was seen 
from the windows by her mother. 

Perkins, who was sent to call the young 
lady in, contrived to attract her attention 
without obeying the orders of her mistress. 
Hastily saying farewellto herlover, and im- 
ploring him to put off his visit till the next day, 
she returned to the house, and so roused her 
mother by her undutiful behaviour, that she 
sent for Mr. Auberry. 

It is true that Leila obstinately refused to 
explain away or soften her mother’s accusa- 
tions, and therefore when Mr. Auberry ap- 
peared on the scene, he was informed by his 
angry wife that his youngest daughter had 
been seen walking in the park with a strange 
gentleman, whose name she would not dis- 
close, nor give any reason for her conduct. 
The result of all this we have seen, and we 
must now follow the self-willed girl in her 
reckless determination to defy her father’s 
displeasure. 

The sun was just rising above the Welsh 
hills on the morning after these discloures 
as Leila opened the French window in the 
drawing-room, passed out into the park, 
and turned with all speed to the shrubbery 
which she knew would conceal her from the 
windows of the house. 

Through this shrubbery a path led for 
some distance to a small gate. This path, 
winding round the park, placed the gate in 
a position almost at right angles with the 
carciage drive in front of the house. Leila 
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therefore passed out into the high road, un-| “ Yes, sir; she arrived by coach this morn- | Ne 
noticed by any one. ing ;” and the waiter opened the parlour door aoe 
On looking at her watch as she reached so} as he spoke. | || son 
far, she found that she had only a few/ No sooner had it closed behind Walter || || wor 
minutes to wait for the coach. than Leila, casting off her thick veil, started || § ace 
She had attired herself in a plain morning} from her seat and threw herself into hisarms, || || to. 
'| dress, a dark shawl, and a close bonnet, | exclaiming,— || & of | 
\| beneath which her hair was concealed. A} “Oh, Walter, save me! Iam so unhappy! | omg 
thick veil shrouded her face, therefore when| my father was like a madman last night; I | fro 
the coachman stopped his horses at her up-| feared he would kill me.” | at 
|| lifted hand, and the guard alighted to place] ‘‘ Does this anger refer to me, Leila?” || | Po: 
'| her inside, neither of them recognised the] asked the young man, ina tone of regret. || | Le 
daughter of Mr. Auberry, whom they had} “Oh, don’t ask me to explain,” she re- | | 
often met careering along fearlessly on horse-| plied, clinging to him and with an effort || | & 
back, her golden ringlets streaming in the| stifling her sobs; “if it does, it’s only because | ) at 
wind, and followed by her groom. you are not rich like he is. Don’t forsake me 5 | all 
This foolish, inexperienced girl had but a]in my trouble, Walter; ifyoudoIshalldie;” || # | S# 
vague notion of her future intentions, ex-| and as she spoke she lifted her eyes, stream- | | @ 
cept that she had a strong determination to| ing with tears, to his face, while her close | he 
escape from what she considered the tyranny| bonnet fell to the ground, and a shower of | = 
of home, and also to appeal to her lover for| golden ringlets escaped from their prison. De 
aid and protection. What could he do? Could he send her Bi. 
But as the coach sped on towards Welsdon| back to her father, whose money-loving yn 
she began to reflect that she could not go to| character and violent temper he had heard 
the home of Walter’s parents and ask for him} described? Had he not himself been the ™ 
there. chief cause of this outbreak? Could he yo 
She was beginning also to feel faint and ex-| take her to his home, and compromise his 
hausted, and no wonder, after passing a sleep-| friends by making them responsible for en- sh 
less night and taking a journey of more than| couraging Mr. Auberry’s daughter to forsake '~ 
| twenty miles without any sustenance ! her home? No, he alone was to blame; ¥ 
| _“Y’ll stop at the inn where the coach| and could he give her up now, while so loving 9 
| changes horses,” she said to herself, “and|and so unhappy? ‘That question, answered " 
| send a note to Walter, asking him to come to| mentally with an emphatic “Vo,” settled the 
me.” matter. 7 
This note was brought to the door of} “ My darling, my own Leila,” he exclaimed, “e 
Captain Cleveland’s house just as Walter was| as he clasped her to his heart, “I cannot— : - 
passing through the hall from the small but! will not forsake you, be the consequences i = 
pleasant breakfast parlour. He heard a voice} what they may, but you must be guided by ; - 
asking for him, and turning, he encountered] me in what you do; and first, did you break- : fa 
a youth, who, after inquiring if he were Mr.| fast before you left home ?”’ 4 7 
Walter Cleveland, placed the note in his} “No,” she replied, ‘ I came away before 1 | 
hand and ran off. any one was up.” bi |= 
A glance at the writing sent a flush to his} ‘Then I will order breakfast for you at Re 
brow, and with a feeling of relief that the} once, and you must promise to eat it while I | 
missive had reached him unseen by others,| go, and make arrangements to send you to || ™ 
he opened it and read words that filled him} Plymouth.” | as 
with alarm :— “What! alone, Walter ?” | | = 
“ DeaRE3T WALTER,—Come tome; Iam] “No, darling, I think I knowa respectable | : ; 
in great trouble, and so unhappy! Iam stay-| person who will accompany you, for you i . 
ing at the New Inn.—Your own cannot stay here.” 4 | 
“ LEILA.” “‘ But won’t you come with me also ?” ee 
Walter Cleveland /é/¢ the pallor that spread] ‘No, dear Leila, I cannot, my ship sails : | ‘ 
over his face ; he took up his hat, and care-| in a month, and I have many things to detain k 
fully avoiding the members of his family, he| me for a day or two, and as soon as I am | 
passed into the garden and up the High Street] free I will make you my wife, but you and 
like one walking in a dream to the New| Mrs, Lane must stay at the Royal Hotel in 
Inn.” Plymouth till I come.” 
“You have a lady here wishing to see me,” | Leila promised obedience, and within an 
he said as he entered. hour after Walter had presented himself at the 
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New Inn, she was on her way to Plymouth, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lane. Walter had 
some hopes that the parents of Leila Auberry 
would have love enough in their hearts to 
search for the wilful girl, and take her back 
to her home, he was too completely ignorant 
of the unforgiving character of her father to 
suppose that he could so entirely cast her 
from his house. Even after he joined her 
at the hotel in Plymouth he ventured to pro- 
pose that he should himself take her back to 
Leyton Manor. The suggestion, however, 
was met with such a torrent of tears, and such 


evident dread of her father’s anger, that he | 
Leila had also a strong | 


at once withdrew it. 
ally in Walter's love for her, and so in a 
strange church, without relatives or friends 
to brighten by their kind hopes and wishes 
her wedding-day, Leila Auberry became the 
wife of Walter Cleveland. 

“ Papa is sure to forgive me,” she said, 
“and allow us an income, Walter, now I am 
your wife, I am quite certain of that.” 

“My darling,” he replied, “if you can 
manage with my income, I want none from 
your father; I only wanted you.’ 

By some unexpected arrangement Walter's | 
ship did not sail for three months after their 
marriage—a period of happiness to Leila, 
which made her forget her wilful disobedience 
to her father, and her unwomanly conduct in 
so openly seeking her lover's aid. 

Yet, if Leila forgot, a memory of it would 
sometimes arise in the mind of Walter, but 
the love that had so readily responded to 


her appeal suggested every excuse for her, | 


A description of her father’s violent conduct 
and his love of money created deep pity in 
the heart of Walter’s mother. Indeed, all 
that Leila told them of her home, even her 
mother's indulgence, formed strong excuses 
for Walter’s sweet young wife in Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s loving heart. 

The parting came at last, about a month 
after their return from Welsdon to Plymouth, 
and when the last farewell had been uttered 
Leila gave herself up to passionate grief. 
Walter had wished her to reside with his 
parents and sister during his absence, but 
Leila felt that at Welsdon there existed certain 
restrictions often carried out in the house of 
a soldier officer, to which she could not 
submit. 

Walter could therefore only leave her in 
the apartments they had occupied at Ply- 
mouth, with a heavy heart, even while he 
trusted her in God’s hands. Mrs. Neale, the 
landlady, a kind, motherly woman, succeeded 
after a time in soothing her violent grief; 
but as the days passed on, and winter with its 
|additional expenses and its lonely evenings 
| approached, Leila realized the change in her 
position from the petted daughter of Mr. Au- 
berry to that of the wife of an absent naval 
officer. Then for the first time she began to 
reflect on the step she had taken. 

Walter wrote frequently fond and cheering 
letters to his young wife, but even these were 
losing their power to comfort the indulged 
and pampered girl, who had left a luxurious 
jhome for a life of loneliness and, to her, 
comparative poverty. 








reminding him of her age and inexperience,| At first the novelty of being her own 
and rightly attributing Leila’s faults to over-| mistress had its charm, but this also passed 
indulgence on the part of her mother and her | away ; yet it was not till she discovered how 


father s violence. 

Walter, on his visit to his home after their 
marriage, explained the whole circumstances 
to his father truthfully and candidly. 

“My boy,” said his father, “I fear you 
have ruined your own prospects in life as well 
as your wife’s, but now she is our daughter- 
in-law bring Leila down here to see us, and 
to stay a few wecks, that we may learn to love 
her.” 

“You will find that a very easy lesson,” 
replied Walter, with a confident smile. 

And so it proved, for Leila could, as we 
know, be loving and fascinating when she 
chose, and while possessed of her husband’s 
tenderest love, and obtaining her own way 
without an effort, as well as affectionate 
attention from her husband’s relatives, she 
could not but choose to lay herself out to 
please them. 


| parent, and almost claimed as a right that he 
|should give her as a marriage portion the 





| completely inadequate to her wants were the 
| limited funds allowed her by Walter that she 
thought of writing to her father. 

Pride and a feeling of injury had hitherto 
kept her from doing so, and her first letter 
exhibited too strongly the existence of these 
sentiments to be even noticed by such a 
father as Mr. Auberry. It contained no word 
calculated to soften the heart of an offended 


money brought to him by her mother. For 
weeks she expected a reply in vain. Then 
she wrote again,—indeed, during the next six 
months four letters reached Leyton Manor, 
and at last, in reply, only a letter from Esther, 
in which, in the most loving terms, she 
expressed her sorrow at being obliged to 
deliver her father’s angry message. 


“He tells me to say, dear Leila,” she 
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THE RIVER'S SONG. 





wrote, “that your letters are useless ; that all 
your requests are vain, that to him you are as 
if dead, and that neither you nor your husband 
shall ever have a penny from him even to 
save you from starvation. Oh, Leila! why 
did you not wait patiently, and by gentle 
submission try to win our father over to 
consent to your marriage ? Your description 
of your husband makes me feel sure that if he 
had only made himself known to us, my 
father would have given way at last rather 
than see his youngest and much-loved 
daughter unhappy. Pray do not write to him 
again, dear Leila ; leave the matter to time. 
I know you must miss many of the luxuries 
and comforts you had at home ; and I have 
sent you a few pounds, all I can spare from 
my own purse, but for your poor mother’s 
sake and mine do not write again ye7.” 

This letter, written with the truest affection 
by her sister, aroused in Leila the worst 
tendencies of her character,—reckless, 
passionate scorn, and proud determination. 

She wrote a letter to Esther which almost 
broke her heart. 


‘Tell my cruel parents,” she wrote, “ that | 


I will starve and die before I apply to them 
again. I am going to change my apartments, 
and neither you nor they shal! know my 
address. I will not take your money, dear 
Esther, I do not ask it from you, but I have 
a right to assistance from my father.” 

In this letter was returned the five pounds 
Esther had sent her. Leila’s inexperience ren- 
dered her ignorant of the fact that through 


her husband, as a naval officer, her own ad- 
dress could readily be found. She therefore 
left kind Mrs. Neale, and located herself 
at the extreme end of Plymouth, telling her 
untruthfully that she was going to her 
husl and. 

The consequences of this conduct were 
fatal at Leyton Manor, A private letter to 
Leila written by her mother was returned to 
that broken-hearted lady through the dead 
letter office. 

The shock proved more than she could 
bear. In less than a month the too fondly 
indulgent mother was laid by the side of 
Mr. Auberry’s first wife, and father and 
daughter were left alone. 

Mr. Auberry did not pass through the trial 
unscathed. His anger against Leila, which 
he maintained with a determined will, raged 
within like the hidden fires of a volcano. 

“ Forgive her! No, never while I live,” 
were the words with which he endeavoured 
to stifle every relenting feeling in his heart, 
and silence the pleadings of Esther. 

In six months he aged years, and an attack 
of paralysis which followed one of her appeals 
on behalf of her sister completely silenced || 
her till the morning when the account of || 
Walter's death by drowning had taken her off 
her guard, and impelled her to utter the for- 
bidden name without a thought of the result. 
Leila at this time had been married twelve 
months, yet no parental affection for his 
widowed child, as we have seen, could soften 
the heart of Leyton Auberry. 


THE RIVER’S SONG. 


MERRILY the water ringeth 

Echoes as the maiden singeth 
To the bright May-day. 

Saith the river, “ Maiden fair, 

Teach my murmuring waves the air 
Of thy roundelay.” 

Saith the maiden, “ River flowing, 

Love’s best flower is long in blowing, 
Waiting, thus I sing :— 


‘ Night is nigh, and day is fleeting, 

Haste, love, bring me tender greeting, 
Come, and be my king.’ ” 

Love came by, and with his dart 

Wounded sore the maiden’s heart, 
She forgot her song ; 

But the river still repeateth, 

“ Night is nigh, and daylight fleeteth, 
Haste, nor tarry long.” 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Prof to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE pay mvape cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is tha only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, Se. 
, From Lorp Fasxois Conrx@nHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December lith, 1868. 
‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to’have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remody of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


Bee Lancet, lst December, 1664, 
CAUTION.—BHWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 
CaurTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paaz Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; 
that the story of the Defendant, FregMan, was deliberately untrue, whioh, he regretted te say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th a 1664. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 28, Od,, 4s. 6d,, and Ils, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
OCOHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testi y ies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 
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Is¥now used by“all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets, and 6d and 1s. Tins. 








Fifth Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 


CHURCH SEASONS.) pip ce ere 





Readings and Meditations on the Principal IS THE ONLY VENETIAN 
. POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES IT I 
Seasons of the Christian Year. LicnT, Fixes 1n Haur THE Usuat Space, Evecant 
J srssspsesessnentinsossistnsistasiestiensininimnisi IN APPEARANCE,ANDIS A MOST DESIRABLE 
_ ‘‘Marked by much good sense, practical in tone, sound a. ssmana cate apace wiser 
in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.” — Christian SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
Advocate. HODKINSON & CLARKE 
“The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 





sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall Bees tGWELL Ot FIBSSURY Savane LON ro n. 
of man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lerd AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 
Jesus Christ in His all-sufficient atonement.”—Record. 





London: Wrttram Poors, 12a, Paternoster Row. 





THREE GOLD MEDALS | 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK'’S BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, end all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


D ists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Sold. be SO ee Boxes, &d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and Bs. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 















TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





: OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 
JUDS W’S Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, 
Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret. 


TESTIMONIAL. ; ’ PRICE SIXPENCE 
Srm,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People ” only require a trial to 
pe duly appreciated. I have used them for some length of time, PER BOTTLE. 
and recommended them to many friends, who, with myself, find in 


them an item of the highest economy. Having been successful with 
the smaller articles, I tried the larger, and now dye all at home, viz., 
Curtains, Table Covers, Dresses, &c., with the most satisfactory results. B 


March 16th, 1875. W. B.A, 


The reason why su many are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
j commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
soluble, while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This 
may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup tt proves the addi- 
tion of Starch. CADBURY’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Coceas, and a refreshing beverage like 

Tea or Coffee. 

PURE, 
SOLUBLE, 

REFRESHING. 2 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


(In Blue Wrapper) consists only of Fine Cocoa and White Sugar. 








FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS have lately been added to 


TAYLOR'S PATENT 
CAUTION. — SEWING 
oan a MACHINE, 


serve the Paris US, a! 

lue is only which render it immensely superior 
genuine when } , to anything ever introduced for FA- 
soldin Squares cy ahd & MILY or DRESSMAKING purposes, 


he “a nr. My ps Bink? Paper, Ree 


or send for a prospectus to— 
iPR| N ¥ F 0 rW qf. LES } a Behase al Taylor’s Patent Sewing Machine Co. (Limited), 


notso wrapped GREAT DRIFFIELD, or, 97, Cunarsips, LONDON, 


[CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR. 











All who wich to preserve health, and. thus pro] i 
£ ong life, : , . 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy Guide to DE ROOKE, Searborneah deter of tie anti-Lanoses = 
. Aer) - . , 0 > i. et, 
Domeitic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any It has been used with the most signal success for Asthine, Bron- 
Ohemiist, or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough: Spittiay of Bleak Bonen Influenza Consumptive Night Sweats 
. , : : , Shortness o , 
Concerning this book, which contains 168 pages, the late Throat and Chest. reath, an ections of the 
eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :— ofold in Bottles, at 1s, $d., 4s.’6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable 
and wholesale by JAMES M, CROSBY, Chemist, Scar. 





** Ft will : berough. 
Pris perdi A egeonaneey boon to every person who ote ginvalide should read Crosby s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ Diseases 
“« : wNes aND J ” Fy 
Gratis of all 2. 1m-VusstLs,’’ a copy of which can be had 








